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RESNO, CAL. — Control of pink 
worm, thrips, nematodes and 
her pests affecting cotton produc- 
n was discussed at the Western 
tton Production Conference held 
e March 6-7. In addition to papers 
pest control, other discussions cen- 
ed around fertilization, seed treat- 
nt and weed control, as well as 
tural means of improving both the 
bd and quality of cotton. 


which show growers the results of 
properly-timed and applied control 
measures. To keep farmers informed 
about the importance of insect con- 
trol, the New Mexico extension ser- 
vice publishes a cotton insect control 
guide, Mr. Durkin said. 

J. N. Roney, extension entomologist, 
Arizona College of Agriculture, rec- 
ommended spraying cotton in higher 


hemical Controls Spotlighted 
Western Cotton Group Meets 


elevations of his state for control of 
thrips which have cost farmers of the 
region millions of dollars. 

In making his recommendations for 
thrips control, Mr. Roney said that 
applications of toxaphene, DDT, diel- 
drin or heptachlor should start when 
the cotton is in the two-leaf stage 
and the applications should be con- 

(Continued on page 4) 


The meeting was sponsored by the 
thwest Five-State Cotton Growers 
cn. and the National Cotton Coun- 
of America in cooperation with in- 
stry and Federal and State agricul- 
al agencies. Registration for the 
pnt was about 700. 


you Prominent on the program were 

s on the control of various insect 

stem ts which hamper cotton production 
line, ler western conditions. Infestations 


pink bollworm were higher in New 
xico during last year’s growing 


rate, on, the group was told during a 
itro- el discussion of the problem. 

n outlining insect problems con- 
lant nting New Mexico cotton farmers, 


mn J. Durkin, entomologist from 
New Mexico extension service, 
hted out that though the pink boll- 


burn. 


; for had become more numerous, 
sod, e had been no evidence of the 
Wn leafworm that has infested | tors. 
nge. fas fields in recent years. 
. Durkin said the major problem 
Anes, e extension entomologist in his 
cus- e is to get cotton growers to fol- 


control recommendations before 
have to learn the hard way that 
t damage can be disastrous. 
hich e outlined techniques in setting 
insect control demonstrations 


Attending the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of 37 chemical and com- 
mercial companies, and 31 extermina- 
tor firms, dealers and aerial applica- 


Attendance was the largest since 
the conference was first initiated 
10 years ago as a workshop for 
state plant inspectors by the API 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
and School of Agriculture. Partici- 
pating groups in this year’s con- 
ference were the Division of Plant 


Growing Importance, Increased 
Complexity of Pest Control 
Stressed at Alabama Meeting 


AUBURN, ALA.—Some 200 repre- 
sentatives of applicator companies, 
manufacturers, and dealers caught up 
on new developments in pest control 
during the recent three-day agricul- 
tural pest control conference at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 


Industry, State Department of Ag- 
riculture and Industries; Alabama 
State Department of Aeronautics; 
Alabama Flying Farmers Assn.; 
Alabama Pest Control Assn., and 

_ pesticide manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and dealers. 


In opening the three-day session 
director, API School of Agriculture 


pointed up the increasing complexity 
of pest control problems and stressed 
the importance of the conference for 
exchange of new developments lead- 
ing to more efficient and economical 
controls. 


“Pest control does not create 
wealth—rather it is insurance against 
loss of investment and its importance 
cannot be measured in dollars,” de- 


egricultural chemicals, 


NAC SPRING MEETING 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA.—Food and drug legislation, use of atomic energy trol. 
Periculture and the future of fungicides in controlling plant diseases will 
on the agenda when the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. holds its 
ig meeting at the Hollywood Beach Hotel here March 14-16. Another 
ture will be a special report on the NAC program to promote the safe use 


clared Dr. Coyt Wilson, assistant 
dean and associate director, in dis- 
cussing the importance of pest con- 


Potential losses become greater as 
size of investment increases, he said. 
As volume of potential loss increases 
the importance of insurance afforded 

(Continued on page 20) 


Feb. 22-24, Dr. E. V. Smith, dean and . 
and Agricultural Experiment Station, _ 


Fertilizer Industry 
Gains Concessions 


In Rail Rate Hike 


Trade Witnesses 
Important Factor in 
Holding Down Boosts 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week 
agreed to permit a general 6% in- 
crease in railroad rates effective 
March 7, an increase which now be- 
comes a permanent part of the rail 
tariffs. 


However, the fertilizer industry 
gained some concessions, reflecting 
substantial credit upon industry 
witnesses that appeared before ICC 
to protest the equity of further rate 
boosts. 


In the case of phosphate rock, ICC 
imposed a holddown on rate increases 
on that commodity to 30¢ per ton on 
rock not further processed than 
ground, including phosphatic clay 
salt. 

The potash industry will pay an 
additional 50¢ per ton on potash 
and potash fertilizer materials, but 
according to trade soyrces that. ad- 
vance represents an increase of some- 

(Continued on page 20) 


$6 Million Plant 
Being Planned by 
Mississippi Group 


YAZOO CITY, MISS.—Negotiations 
are under way for the establishment 
of a new high-analysis mixed fer- 
tilizer plant, which would be located 
at Pascagoula, Miss., on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The new plant would have a 
capacity of about 150,000 tons a year 
and would cost approximately $6 mil- 
lion, according to spokesmen for Mis- 

(Continued on page 8) 


p APPLY PESTICIDES WITH PLANT FOOD 


New developments in the field of pesticide- 

er mixtures are regarded as significant by 
Ply persons in both trades and are looked upon 
ith favor by state and federal agencies. Possibly 
» Most significant type of mechanical develop- 
: lies in the realm of application equipment 
~~ enables a farmer or custom operator to put 
“thee at the same time, independent amounts 

Pesticides and fertilizers. 


ca fertilizer industry, in seeking ways and 
a ‘ncorporate pesticides in their plant food 

’ as Tun into numerous problems, technical 
usiness-wise, which have caused somewhat 


ING 


poration 9 reluctance on the part of industry, to attempt 
1, 5. “te toxicants with soil nutrients. 

20, Ind. . Spite these objections, however, the tonnage 
5, Cal. Desticide 


-fertilizer mixtures has been on a sharp 


Approval Greets Development of New Applicators 


Ptease during recent years. During the 1955 sea- 


son, for instance, these mixtures are estimated to 
have reached 200,000 tons. This represents an in- 
crease of 34% over the 149,100 tons purchased in 
1954, in spite of a dropping off of fertilizer tonnage 
by some 1.52%. 


With the tonnage of mixtures increasing 
in the face of many difficulties confronting 
the fertilizer mixer who tries to market 
these combinations, it appears to many in 
the trade that tonnages would increase even 
more rapidly if the same time-and-labor sav- 

ing factors could be included without the 
problems of mixing pesticides with plant — 
food. 


At least two equipment manufacturers have 


developed rigs for applying pesticides at the same 
time as fertilizers, but at independent rates. The 


John Deere Company, Moline, Ill., is marketing an 
attachment for its corn planter which will enable 
the farmer to apply soil insecticides into the 
ground at the same time that starter fertilizer is 
put in. The flow of granular insecticides can be 
regulated down to a small amount per acre, re- 
gardless of the rate at which the fertilizer is being 
applied. 

Similarly, the E. S. Gandrud Co., Owatonna, 
Minn., has developed applicators designed to fit all 
makes of planters. This attachment can regulate 
the flow of pesticides to as little as 8 oz. an acre 
while fertilizer may be placed in the soil at any 
given rate. 

Indications are that other manufacturers may 
soon make available to farmers additional equip- 
ment which will permit the independent applica- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Pesticide School Fixes Sights 
On $75 Million Bill Run Up 


By Pests in So 


CLEMSON, S.C.—An all out war 
on pests, insects and diseases that 
are harmful to major and minor eco- 
nomic crops occupied the attention 
of the 5th annual Pesticide Chemi- 
cals School which closed at Clem- 
son College Feb. 29. 

Upwards of 150 representatives 
from the agricultural and chemical 
fields were on hand for the two-day 
meeting which was he'd in the Clem- 
son House Hotel. 

Dr. M. D. Farrar, dean of agri- 
culture, Clemson, got the meeting 
off to a fast start with his opening 
remark about the never ending job 
of controlling insect pests. 

He said that farm crops in South 


uth Carolina 


Carolina suffer at least 10% dam- 
age each year from insects. He point- 
ed out the importance of selling the 
insect control program to farmers 
and indicated that with the develop- 
ment of new and better chemicals 
the control program looks bright for 
the future. 


George B. Nutt, director, South 
Carolina Extension Service, called 
attention to dollar losses in South 
Carolina from all kinds of pests. 
This loss is estimated at approxi- 
mately $75 million yearly. Mr. 
Nutt said that farmers of the state 
are spending $5 to $7 million a 
year for control measures. And if 


this figure were lower crop loss 
would be much higher, he added. 


The over-all pesticide program in- 
cluded discussions and talks on aerial 
crop dusting and spraying; the Mill- 
er Bill and its effect on the grower; 
controlling pests attacking foliage 
and fruits of major crops such as 
cotton, corn, tobacco, vegetable crop, 
forage and pasture crops, fruits and 
ornamentals; control of soil pests; 
seed treatments; household and stor- 
age pests, and insects affecting man 
and animals. 

Dr. J. H. Cochran, head of the 
Clemson Entomology Department, 
discussed the Miller Bill and how it 
will affect growers. He advised grow- 
ers to achieve pest and disease con- 
trol early so there won't be a need 
for chemical applications near har- 
v2st time. He particu'arly stressed 
the importance of foliowing closely 
the directions on labels. 

A panel discussion pointed out that 
aerial crop dusting and spraying is 
usually more useful in controlling in- 


F 


rex and 


granular carriers serve 
formulators and agriculture best. 


Floridin 


Granular pesticide formulations deposit the chemical 


ACTUAL 


DEPT 


Write for information and samples, specifying the mesh sizes you need. 


- J, P.O. BOX 998, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


where it’s most effective ... 


Although we’ve been making granular carriers for a half century, 
recent new techniques in agricultural pest control have proven 
‘granular formulations to be efficient, economical and easily applied, 
with pesticide residues on foliage at harvest time greatly reduced. 
The method is already established for combating European corn 
borer, Japanese beetle larvae, white fringed beetle grub, corn root 
worm, wireworm, mosquito larvae, and other turf and soil pests. 
Promising results are being observed in cotton insect control, too. 

Because of the amphibole-like structure of Floridin adsorptive 
granular fullers earth products, uniformity and speed in formula- 
tion are at their best. Produced in a variety of mesh sizes, including 
the popular 20/30, 20/40 and 30/60 ranges, regular Florex and 
Floridin granulars are available for rapid disintegration in water. 
or in calcined grades for resistance to disintegration in water. 

Build your granular pesticide formulations and your fertilizer- 
pesticide mixtures on Florex or Floridin granules. Use the 
carrier which has actually given superior performance in field tests. 


Adsorbents 
Desiccants 
Diluents 


sects than in controlling plan; | 
eases. The panel which Consisteg 
L. M. Sparks, extension cotton ing 
and disease specialist, Clemson. 
W. M. Epps of the Truck Experim, 
Station, Charleston; F. T Arm 
State Health Department, Columl 
and Carl Shipman, commercia] ay 
ing pilot of Laurens, said that jt 
more practical to dust than 
from airplanes. 

Under the guidance of Dr. 9 
Garrison, director, South Caro 
Experiment Station, the group touml 
the new multi-million dollar cid 
son agricultural center. Modern 

search laboratories and facijjq 
were pointed out during this toy 
J. K. Reed, associate entomolog 
at Clemson, told of last year’s cid 
son experiments dealing with s 
temic insecticides on cotton. He 4 
cussed the future of systemics, 

they are applied, control rece; 
and what additional experime 
work is scheduled for next season, 


W. J. Goodwin of the Clem 
Entomology Department discus 
the use of back-rubbers for 
trolling external parasites on cat 
He also mentioned the tread'e spr 
er and how it may be used for of 
trolling flies on dairy cattle. 

A highlight of the meeting wag 
banquet at the hotel the night 
Feb. 28. Dr. James M. Grayson, he 
Division of Entomology, Virginia ¥ 
periment -Station, was the mi 
speaker. His topic was “Insect } 
sistance.” J. T. Connor of the Té 
lor Chemical Co. acted as mas 
of ceremonies. 

Dr. Cochran and Dr. G. M. A 
strong, head of Botany and Pla 
Pathology at Clemson, arranged 
meeting. 


to sp 


Hal B. H. Cooper Name 
To Engineering Post 


By American Potash 


LOS ANGELES — Dr. Hal B. 
Cooper has joined American Pota 
& Chemical Corp. in the new 
created position of director of dev 
opment engineering, according to 
announcement by Dan S. Dinsmo 
vice president in charge of resea 
and development. 

Mr. Cooper will be in charge 
special engineering phases of n 
projects and developments at varid 
company plants and will act as ¢ 
gineering advisor on pilot plant 
search operations. 

Mr. Cooper, who will headquar 
at American Potash & Chemi( 
Corp.’s main offices at Los Angel 
previously was assistant director 
charge of development for Colga 
Palmolive Co. He graduated frd 
Iowa State University in 1936 wit 
bachelor of science degree in chemi@ 
engineering, obtaining his mast¢ 
degree in chemical engineering 
Massachusetts Institute of Techf 
logy in 1938 and his Ph.D. in chemi 
engineering at Iowa State in 1942 


Chemical Progress Week 
Head Named in New York 


NEW YORK — Howard S. Bu 
executive vice president of Union 
bide and Carbon Corp. has b 
named New York state chairman 
national Chemical Progress We 
April 23-28. Thirty eight chem! 
manufacturing concerns throught 
the state will cooperate in the tM 
annual observance. 

Mr. Bunn has announced that 
kick-off luncheon will be held at 
Waldorf Astoria April 23 at which 
chemical companies will be hosts 
a number of leading educators f 
secondary schools and colleges 11 
metropolitan area. 

The Manufacturing Chemists AS 
has announced that “A Better A 
ica Through Chemical Progress 
be the theme of this year’s pros' 
The celebration will feature spee¢ 
plant tours, essay contests and ed 


tors meetings. 
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RUN- OF- PILE FOR MAXIMUM AMMONIATION 
GRANULAR FOR DIRECT APPLICATION BR 
3. PROMPT SERVICE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


These three-fold advantages to Triple Superphosphate 
from U. S. Phosphoric Products are enhanced by quality and 
dependability of highest order. For nearly 30 years this 
company has been a steady and completely satisfying source 
for superior phosphate fertilizers, and can meet your every 
requirement. Your Bradley & Baker sales 
representative will be glad to arrange 
your shipments to serve 
you best. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


U.S. JHOSPHORIC 
Division , RODUCTS 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION Tampa, Fiorida 


Sales agents: BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: ATLANTA, GA. + INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. «+ NORFOLK, VA. + HOUSTON, TEX. 
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WESTERN COTTON CONFERENCE 


(Continued 


from page 1) 


tinued at seven-day intervals for a 
total of three coverings. 

Dr. M. W. Allen, University of Cali- 
fornia, described the methods used on 
control of soil organisms which re- 
duce the cotton plant’s yielding abili- 
ty. He said that applications of D-D 
were effective in control of the root- 
knot nematode in cotton and that ef- 
forts were being made to introduce 
resistant varieties of cotton to the 
area to reduce the damage done by 


- soil pests. 


Dr. J. C. Gaines, head of the de- 
partment of entomology, Texas A & 
M College, described the use of new 
chemicals in control of a number of 
cotton insects, including bollworm. 
He said that the material known by 
the code number 17147 had been ef- 
fective against pink bollworm both by 
itself and also when mixed with DDT. 


In addition to the presentation of 
papers on control of various insect 
pests of cotton, the conference also 
was given information on fertilization 
techniques. Dr. D. S. Mikkelsen, Uni- 
versity of California, told the group 
that nitrogen has a greater influence 
on cotton yields in the San Joaquin 
Valley than has any other plant food. 

He reviewed results of fertilization 
tests conducted by the U.S. Cotton 
Field Station, the University of Cali- 
fornia and by cooperating growers, 
stating that the purpose of the study 
was to find what plant foods are 
needed most in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley and in what quantities. 

Not only has nitrogen shown great- 
er influence than any other plant 
food on cotton in California, he said, 
but it is found that soils in that area 
generally have an adequate supply of 
“native” potash. Proper fertilization 
has an influence on the quality of lint 
and seed produced, and side-dressed 
fertilizer is superior in effect to 
broadcast applications, he concluded. 


Beneficial effects have been obtain- 
ed by “bathing” cotton seeds in hot 
water, at temperatures of about 170- 
180° F., according to Dr. V. T. Wal- 
hood, University of California, who 
described the results of some experi- 
ments along this line. He said that he 
hit upon a simple process of immers- 
ing the seed in water before planting, 
and that the effect of this action in 
hastening germination is “immediate 
and permanent.” The seed can be 
stored while retaining the benefits of 
the water treatment, he reported. 


Dr. Walhood pointed out that vari- 
ous methods of causiny seed to ger- 
minate rapidly, have been put to test 
through the years, because slow ger- 
mination often leads to seed rot, poor 
stands and delayed crop maturity. 


N. B. Akesson, University of Cali- 
fornia agricultural engineer told the 
Fresno meeting that rapid develop- 
ments in mechanization and agricul- 
tural chemistry are speeding up the 
trend toward automation on western 
cotton farms. Recent research has de- 
veloped machines for soil fumigation 
in the treatment of plant diseases, he 
said. Other new machines are show- 
ing greater efficiency in applying in- 
secticides, fertilizers, defoliants, in 
planting seed and in controlling weeds 
and grasses during the growing sea- 
son. 

Ground machines used for insect 
control have been improved, he ex- 
plained, by revising designs of nozzles 
that allow more accurate placement 
of chemicals in spray form. Research 
has been centered on the spray-type 
machine simply because, in the West, 
dusts “are generally less desirable to 
use for insects and diseases because 
of poor residual effect of dusts and 
because of losses from drift.” 


He also emphasized the importance 
of farm machinery research keeping 
abreast of agricultural chemical pro- 
gress. 

Deploring the fact that many cot- 
ton planters fail to take advantage of 
the chemical products brought about. 


by modern research for control of 
cotton insects, F. M. Fuller, Jr., ex- 
tension entomologist from Texas A 
& M College, outlined how agricul- 
tural leaders in Texas are meeting 
this problem. 

He told about the various means 
presently employed to teach, instruct 
and otherwise influence growers to 
make full use of the many insect con- 
trol weapons now available. Mr. Ful- 
ler said that an effective system has 
been set up to bring this about. 

County agents are trained to teach 
planters the much needed techniques 
of insect control, he said. During the 
growing season, extension entomolo- 
gists set up field meetings with dem- 
onstrations showing how to make 
infestation counts and how to apply 
insecticide properly. 

Colored slides are used in the 
spring, he continued, to help farmers 


identify the various insects expected 
to attack their crops, and then they’re 
told what to do to meet the attack. 
Weekly radio recordings are broad- 
cast over 18 stations with timely in- 
formation on insect infestation and 
recommendations for control. A news- 
letter is sent to county agents with 
more information aimed at helping 
keep insects in check. 

In connection with other good 
practices in the process of raising 
profitable cotton crops, the subject of 
irrigation was discussed at some 
length. Frequency of irrigation’ great- 
ly affects not only yields, but also 
root development, fiber and yarn 
quality, plant diseases and insect ac- 
tivity, according to J. R. Stockton, 
irrigation specialist with the U.S. 
Cotton Field Station, Shafter, Calif., 
who appeared on the program. 

Also on the program to talk on 
“Water-Problems and Opportunities,” 


was Dr. P. C. Duisberg, of the South- 


west Irrigated Cotton Growers Assn. 
who said that the future of the south- 
west depends on the wisdom and 


forthrightness with Which 
problems are met now. he 
Dr. Duisberg, also chair . 
Committee on Desert and Arid's 
Research, of the American Ass 
tion for the Advancement of Scied 
went on to say that “there a 
miracle cures for these water 
lems. Satisfactory solutions wil | 
quire accumulation of more and 
ter data, improved integration of 
cialized workers, application a 
gineering techniques for better 
trol, distribution, conservatio 
diversion of water.” 
He also said there was n 
celerated fundamental 
problems such as the Prediction 
control of climate and Weather 
nature and development of dro 
resistance and salt tolerance in pla 
and infiltration. 
“Perhaps, most important,” 
cluded, “will be the glee 
deeper levels of understanding g 
techniques for cooperation towa 
mutual watershed welfare by in 
vidual users and local associations,’ 
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In Mississippi, the Agricultural Ex- | Forrest City became active as apple 


tension Service report i 
of ickens Farm Activity 4 ed farming ac- | and peach trees put on coats of green. 
SOq s 
of Scie Mi enough for breaking operations. Some Tennessee farmers will begin land 


. preparation this week,” Judd Brooks, 
farm land were put in a hon Femelned too wet to work. district farm agent at Jackson, said. 
or plowing last week by Spring grasses and clovers now are Mr. Brooks said care of livestock 
nshine, and farmers be- furnishing considerable grazing and | and maintenance of farm equipment 
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; : In Southwest Missouri, the sand i 
) here is more rain, } ' uri, y | ers could start production of the 1956 
d that — uld be general by loam soil dried out quickly and farm- | crop. 
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smith-Douglass 
Selects New 
Packer 


This photograph shows the 
New Bemis Fertilizer Packers 
in operation in the big Smith- 
Douglass plant in Streator, 
Illinois. Smith-Douglass’ Plant 
Superintendent says, “After a 
thorough test, we find that 
the Bemis Fertilizer Packer 
is setting a new record for 
accuracy. We like it and our 
men like it.” 


P. S.—JETROL—a New, Better Way to 
Add Insecticide to Fertilizer. 

Bemis engineers have just perfected 
and successfully tested JETROL—an 
attachment for the new Bemis Fertilizer 
Packer which adds liquid insecticide, 
in a fixed quantity by volume and by 
; weight, to fertilizer as it is being bagged. 
The fertilizer you save through accurate weights and the labor JETROL is accurate, consistent, and 
you save through speed and a smaller crew will soon pay for minimizes toxic problems. The cost? 
your new Bemis Fertilizer Packer. You'll be agreeably surprised. 


In actual plant operation the Bemis Packer is filling and closing 
Sixteen to eighteen 80-lb. bags per minute .. . and holding to 


a weight tolerance of plus or minus 4-oz. 


A major reason for this exceptional performance is the Bemis- 
originated 3-bucket design, which gives more time to fill each : 


scale accurately, 
Other features . a 
) F bd emis-designed automatic sewing machine actuator and 


* The Vee-Trof conveyor, which holds the bags upright with- 
ons a tling with filled bags. Your plant employ- General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 


ees wi hink it’ 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
i choice of automatic or manual discharge. 
A maximum of two men per unit is needed to operate. Bemis Bags forthe Fertilizer Industry 


4 a range—650, 80, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 100, 200 lb. textile 
Multiwall Burlap Cotton 


This is the bi ears 


Get the complete story from your Bemis Man promptly. 
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Tom W. Richardson 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Opens Branch Office 
In Montgomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson Company has opened a 
new branch office in the Weil Bldg. 
here, it has been announced by W. 
Mercer Rowe, Jr., vice president of 
the company. This office will service 
Alabama and Northwest Florida, Mr. 
Rowe reports. 

In charge of the new office in 
Montgomery is Tom W. Richardson, 
a native of Tennessee and a graduate 
in agriculture from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn. Following 
graduation, he taught vocational agri- 
culture for five and a half years and 
was later a sales representative in the 


fertilizer field for a number of years. 


Short Course Set at 
University of Washington 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A short 
course in ground application of agri- 
cultural chemicals is planned for 
March 30-31 in Seattle. It will be 
jointly sponsored by the University of 
Washington, the State College of 
Washington, and the Washington As- 
sociation of Ground Sprayers. 

The two-day course is scheduled for 
the University of Washington campus. 
It is designed to aid those who are 
interested in the custom application 
of chemicals business, reports Dr. H. 
S. Telford, chairman of the WSC en- 
tomology department. The program 
will be conducted by members of the 
Washington Association of Ground 
Sprayers, the University faculty, the 


WSC faculty and WSC extension and — 


outlying experiment stations staffs. 
Insects will be discussed during the 
morning of the first day. That after- 
noon, there will be laboratory sessions 
on insect and damage identification. 
The first half of the second day will 
include discussions of plant diseases, 
soils, fertilizers, conditioners, tax 
problems and business procedures. 
Weeds and their control will be the 
subject of the second afternoon ses- 
sion at the close of the short course. 


George A. N. King 
Dies at Age of 86 


MINNEAPOLIS — George Alexan- 
der Newton King, one of the founders 
of McLaughlin Gormley King Co., 
Minneapolis, died March 5 at the age 
of 86. He had been engaged in com- 
pany activities for more than 50 
years. 

His duties since 1940 had been less 
rigorous, but as secretary and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors he was 
active until the time of his death. 

Mr. King is survived by his widow 
and two sons, Allen S. King, president 
of Northern States Power Co., and 
George H. King, both of Minneapolis. 
A third son, the late Harold R. King, 
was president of R. J. Prentiss & Co., 
New York. 
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Dealers Get Latest Word on 
Pesticides, Fertilizers at 
Parish Meetings in Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — It takes 
team work to win any battle and 
especially is this true when it comes 
to combats involving insects. 

Louisiana formerly laid the_ground 
work for this working together of 
specialists, researchers, county agents 
and insecticide distributors at state- 
wide insect control conferences to 
promote a better understanding 
among the agencies supplying mate- 
rials and information on the use of 
insecticides. 

Much was accomplished from these 
annual gatherings, but it was general- 
ly felt that with just one meeting on 
a statewide basis that many people 
handling insecticides in the state were 


not being reached. To remedy this 
situation the state meeting was re- 
placed with area meetings this season. 

Six area insecticide clinics were held 
in Alexandria, Shreveport, Opelousas, 
New Orleans, Hammond and Monroe. 
An effort was made at these meet- 
ings to have all county agents, asso- 
ciates, and assistants and as many 
retail dealers as possible to attend. 
The current recommendations for 
controlling insects on various crops 
and livestock were presented, and 
panel discussions were held on de- 
veloping information that the retail- 
ers and the farmers need; the relation 
among the insecticide salesman, the 
county agent and the farmer; label 


reading; hazards of insecticides, and 
other phases of the problem. 


At these area meetings retail 
dealers and county agents requested 
a reference chart be prepared large 
enough to be easily read and re- 
ferred to—one that could be tacked 
on the walls of retail stores and 
county agents’ offices. 


Such a reference chart, approxi- 
mately 31 by 34 inches in size, was 
prepared, concerning all the principal 
phases of-crops and livestock produc- 
tion, listing the insect pests of each 
and giving control measures. Over 
600 of these were distributed for use. 


With the area meetings chalking 
up a big success, retailers requested 
that an annual meeting be held in 
their parishes for the purpose of re- 
viewing insect control recommenda- 
tions, discussing new insecticides and 
keeping them posted for better serv- 
ice to farmers and livestock men. 

As a result of this request, the 
Louisiana State University Agricul- 
tural Extension Service requested all 


Agricultural Chemicals— 


Safe With 


ULCAN Containers 


@ Dependable Quality. 
@ Pails and Drums Ideal for 
Hard-to-Hold Chemicals. 


@ Prevent Contamination— 
Discoloration—Physical 
or Chemical Change. 


@ Vulcan-perfected Hi-bake 
Linings available. 


~ 


EXPERT LITHOGRAPHING. Vulcan will 
reproduce your present trade mark or 
slogan, or design a new one for you in 
beautiful non-mar, permanent-finish, full- 
color. Let Vulcan make your container 
@ powerful “extra salesman" for your 
product. Write or wire for detailed in- 
formation, prices and samples. 


Every Vulcan Pail and Drum is precision 
made from highest quality steel—individu- 
ally inspected and tested. Sizes from 1 to 20 
gallons—wide variety of ‘styles—plain cover, 
Open Head Lug Cover, Closed Head Drum 
type—pouring spouts to fit every need. 


8G 
OMPANY NAME 


VULCAN is large enough to supply your Drum and Pail fieed et SMALL ENOUGH 
to give personalized service to all Vulcan Customers. ~ fu 


STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 


AN INDEPENDENT SOUTHERN COMPANY 
SERVING SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


3315 N. 35 Ave., Birmingham, Ala., P.O. Box 786 


county agents in the state ty 
parish-wide meetings during the 
ter months of 55-56 in all of 
parishes to bring retail dealers un 
date on new chemicals anq 
recommendations and other 
tant information relating to 
cide use. 


From Abbeville to Ville Pigg 
from Acadia to Tangipahoa, coy 
agents have been holding pa 
wide meetings for retail dealers Iai 
insecticides, fertilizers and 
Specialists on insect control, 
and fertilizers, agronomists , 
seed specialists have been ¢, 
upon to assist with these meetiy 


One of the important aspects 
these meetings, especially in , 
where fresh vegetables and fruits 
raised, has been discussions on 
Miller Bill. At the recent meeting 
New Orleans, E. C. Boudreaux 
charge of Food and Drug Admifil 
tration office, explained the provisj 
and operations of the Miller Bij] 
garding insecticide tolerances allo 


Dr. Robe! 


in fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Dilworth of the Dow Chemical Ai 0. 
a the importance e Preside 
reading and following labels of . 
secticide containers. ssicol Che 
In Tangipahoa parish — D 
were largely on controlling ins erly engaged 
on vegetables and dairy animals; sering work f 


Evangeline parish they were on q 
ton and livestock; in West Ca 
parish they were on cotton and ve 
tables. 

The ball is still rolling, the pa 
meetings are being held all over ¢ 
state, and Louisiana State Univers 
workers feel that the ground wa 
laid during preceding years is n 
bearing fruit. They believe that t 
have their sights adjusted and 3 
reaching the people most frequen 
contacted for information about 
sect control—the county agents a 
the local retail dealers. 
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BOISE, IDAH 


Dividends from 
Fertilizer Use Featured 
On Television Show 


WASHINGTON—A televisid 


“package show” on “Dividends Frdg™. has announ 
Fertilizer Use” was featured by pbert E. Long 
television stations throughout iny’s fertilizer 
U.S. during February. - aho to the gen 

The program, prepared by the teljMr. Long wil 
vision service of the U.S. Departmegaking his serv 
of Agriculture in cooperation with plot division: 
National Plant Food Institute, fagisis: At Pocate 
tured simple, easy-to-follow rules fl superintend 
the use of fertilizer to promote bettMant, and desig: 
farming efficiency by reducing pagme production 
unit costs of production. Also fajperphosphate 
tured were suggestions for preparil He has been i 
soil samples for testing locally. - br 22 years, he 


Photographs were used to sh¢ 


: ontana State ( 
plant food deficiencies and drawi 


e in 
were employed to show that “back of 
1935 the average plant food contelis been in prc 
of a bag of fertilizer was just 0 ruction of sm 
while “today it averages installations 

0. 
USDA stated in the script t 
“every year cooperative action bé national S 
ween the fertilizer industry, the 
tional Plant Food Institute and 
ernment agencies has given the 
ican farmer and gardener better 14@Minstrction ad 
tilizers.” 
Meeting Scheduled all Sales | 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA—The NatioiMecline in 
al Nitrogen Solutions Assn. will ha 
its annual meeting and trade show TOPEKA, K, 
the City Auditorium here Oct. 16-per sales du 
P» totaled 11 
ith 135,687 to 
SALESMEN’S LUNCHEON 1954, accor 
NEW YORK — Salesmen’s Assogi Board of 
ation of the American Chemical ! Tonnage of I 
dustry will hold a luncheon meet! 03.96 in the 
March 15 at the Waldorf-Astoria 4R™ with 51, 
tel, New York, it has been announ t of 1954. © 
by H. D. Watson, chairman of Ug perio 
organization’s entertainment 16.253.94 
tee. The affair, honoring chemiG@ tons ang 
industry secretaries and pony, 
ists, has been dubbed by SAAC! was 


Favorite Girl Friday Luncheon.” by 9 
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Dr. Robert O. Sauer 


shert O. Sauer Named 
e President of 
Chemical Corp. 


ICAGO — Dr. Robert O. Sauer, 
erly engaged in development en- 
ering work for General Electric 
Waterford, New York, has been 
pointed vice president in charge of 
kearch and development by Velsicol 
hemical Corp., Chicago. The an- 
uncement was made by E. 'T. Col- 
sworth, Jr., executive vice presi- 
t and general manager of Velsicol. 
At General Electric, Dr. Sauer had 
on manager-engineering and man- 
er of advance and development en- 
eering with the Silicone Products 
pot. He received his doctorate de- 
ee in organic chemistry at the Uni- 
rsity of Illinois. 


obert E. Long Named 
od Mphief Engineer for 
R. Simplot Co. 


BOISE, IDAHO—The J. R. Simplot 
pb. has announced the transfer of 
by bbert E. Long, 47, from the com- 
1t iny’s fertilizer division at Pocatello, 
aho to the general offices here. 

Mr. Long will be chief engineer, 
aking his services available to the 
‘ith plot divisions on a company-wide 


e, f@sis: At Pocatello, he was mechani- 
les fl superintendent of the fertilizer 
-bett@Mant, and designed the processes for 
ng Palme production of single and triple 
0 plant food. 


He has been in the engineering field 
22 years, having graduated from 
ontana State College in 1934 with a 
free In mechanical engineering. 
uch of his engineering experience 
been In process design and con- 
ction of smelting and metallurgi- 
installations. 

ppetore his employment by the Sim- 
ot Co,, Mr. Long was with the In- 
national Smelting and Refining Co. 
e also worked for the Anaconda Co., 


d 

perican Smelting and Refining Co. 

mn others on industrial design and 
mstruction projects. 
ill Sales Show 

‘at@ecline in Kansas 

now KANSAS — Kansas fer- 


16- sales durin 

- g the last half of 

ih 115,282 tons, compared 
x 35,687 tons during the last half 
} we according to the Kansas 
lle Board of Agriculture. 
of plant nutrients totaled 
. “ > the last half of 1955, com- 

A rn 51,461.87 during the last 

- 4. Of that total figure for 
Period, nitrogen accounted 
94 tons, Phosphorus 27,- 
has ns and potash 2,845.54 tons. 
" Popular grade in the 1955 
was 16-20-0, with 16 740 tons, 


Efficiency in Cotton 
Production Stressed at 
South Carolina Meeting 


CLEMSON, S.C. — The need for 
greater efficiency in cotton production 
was emphasized at the annual meet- 
ing of the South Carolina State Cot- 
ton Committee in Columbia recently, 
About 200 representatives of state 
agricultural agencies, county cotton 
committees and farm groups, and 


others concerned with cotton produc- . 


tion attended. 


Fred Dobbins, Townville, chair- 
man of the South Carolina State 
Agricultural Committee, pointed 
out the need for a cooperative ef- 
fort to increase per acre yields of 
high quality cotton at reduced per 
unit cost in 1956. 


George B. Nutt, director, Clemson 
Extension Service and chairman of 
the State Cotton Committee, stressed 
the need to follow practices which 


have been proven best in order to- 
produce the largest possible yields 
per acre of high quality cotton at as 
low a cost as possible. He said this 
will be necessary in 1956 if growers 
are to realize a profit from their 
cotton. 

A panel of Clemson Extension Ser- 
vice specialists pointed out that to 
produce increased per acre yields of 
high quality cotton at a reduced cost 
growers should plant certified or 
registered seed on good cotton soil, 
which has been well prepared; should 
fertilize their crop liberally, should 
leave 45,000 to 65,000 plants per acre, 
should control weeds, grass, insects 
and diseases, and properly harvest 
and gin their crop. 


HEADS DEPARTMENT 
GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Dr. Phares 
Decker, acting head of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
plant pathology department since 
last August, is now head of the de- 
partment. 
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Northeast Agronomists 
To Meet in Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Plans are 
already underway for the summer 
meeting of the Northeast branch of 
the American Society of Agronomy 
which will be held this year on the 
University of Maryland campus. 

The university and the Beltsville 
(Md.) Plant Industry Station of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture will 
be hosts for the region’s agronomists 
June 20-22, Dr. T. S. Ronningen, as- 
sociate professor of agronomy has 
announced. 

Along with special topics of inter- 
est to agronomists, field trips will 
take visitors through the Plant In- 


‘dustry Station soil and crop labora- 


tories and to field trials in and around 
Beltsville. The wuniversity’s experi- 
mental farms will be visited too, Dr. 
Ronningen said. Special tours to 
Washington and nearby historical 
points will also be taken. 


8-24-8, with 14.857 tons. 


EARLY IN 1931, to the cheers of townspeople, the United States Potash 
Company sent the first carloads of potash from Carlsbad, N. M., the then 


young center of the potash industry in the U. S. 


It was an event of importance not only to the prosperity of New Mexico, 
but to the entire nation as well. Potash, as a vital component of the mil- 
lions of tons of fertilizer used annually in agriculture and as a basic raw 
material for the chemical industry, has helped to build a richer America. 


The Carlsbad area of New Mexico now produces almost 90% of the 
potash used in the nation. USP, which continues to build and expand 
with modern equipment and production methods, is proud to have been 


the pioneer developer of the great mineral resources of this area. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K.0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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A newly formed Egyptian company, 
Societe Egyptienne des Industries 
Chimiques, is to spend more than $63 
million on the construction of a fer- 
tilizer plant at Aswan, near the site 
of the dam. It’s all part of a drive to 
expand agriculture alongside industry. 

Backing the scheme is the Egyptian 

government, and a joint French and 
German group has been awarded the 
construction contract. Cost of the 
equipment, machinery and general 
construction will be $35.2 million, the 
balance going for housing, transporta- 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


tion and other requirements at the 
site. 

Included in the Franco-German 
group are Badische Anilin & Soda 
Fabrik A. G., Ludwigshafen, Ger- 
many; Compagnie Industrielle de 
Travaus (Enterprises Schneider) S.A., 
Paris, and Fredrich Uhde G.m.b.h., 
Dortmund, Germany. 


‘Maximum productive output will 
be in the region of 1,280 tons a day, 
with operations expected to start in 
1959. 


Egypt already has a fertilizer plant 
operating in the Suez area, with an 
annual output of 200,000 tons. 


Japanese Trade 

Though Japan is rapidly becoming 
an exporter of fertilizers to the coun- 
tries of southeastern Asia—Korea has 
been a major recipient using U.S. aid 
funds—it is an important importer. 


During the first 10 months of 1955 
the Japanese imported almost 2 mil- 
lion metric tons of fertilizer mate- 
rials, valued at about $56 million. In- 
cluded were crude potash from Ger- 
many, France and Spain, and phos- 
phate rock form the U.S., Egypt and 
French Oceania. 


Exports were mainly nitrogenous 
fertilizers and phosphates. The total 
was in the region of 600,000 tons 
valued at $33 million. 


Another country rapidly moving in- 
to the fertilizer export picture in a 


big way is Israel. During 1956, it is, 
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expected that overseas sales of 
tilizers and heavy chemicals wij) 


valued at $2 million, all comi 
Fertilizer and Chemicals, Ltd Sp 

The Israeli fertilizer industry , Reta 
fered a setback during the fighti e 
with Egypt a few years ago. 4 Sectt 


newal of the Arab war may cut ba 
foreign sales efforts, for the atte 
to smash industrial installations 
be renewed. 


Mexican Sulfur 


A group of Mexican industria}, 
plans to buy six ships to carry abg 
500,000 tons of sulfur a year fr 
Gulf ports. International Cargo 
Mexico S.A., announces that it 
spend $1.5 million on purchasing y 
vessels. Operations in the Gulf 
be based chiefly on exports of sulf 
from the reserves in the Isthmus 
Tehuantepec where full-scale prod 
tion began last year. 


Canadian Increase 


G. L. Berry, plant manager, ; 
nounces that manufacturing for 
major products is being increased 
the Welland plant of North Ameria 
Cyanamid Ltd. 

Facilities for the production 
“amanol” nitrogen solutions used 
agricultural fertilizers will be dd 
bled this year, Mr. Berry said. In q 
dition, the equipment for manufact 
ing anhydrous ammonia will be mo 
fied to achieve greater capacity. 


Foreign Visits 


M. E. Wierenga, manager of ¢ 
foreign department for the Califorg 
Spray-Chemical Corp., left recenfii 
on a month-long survey of Calsp 
merchandising and advertising pla 
in Mexico and Central America. 
in Mexico, he will visit Calspray 4d 
tributors in Mexicalli, Hermosi 
Obregon, Los Mochis, and Mex 
City. Mr. Wierenga will also vi 
every country in Central Ameri 
During the latter part of this trip, 
will be accompanied by R. B. Au 
Calspray’s manager of foreign sa 
for the Western Hemisphere 
Orient. 


Dutch Expansion 


Two new plants are being added 
the manufacturing facilities of 
First Netherlands Cooperative 
tilizer Factory. One will produce 
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monium phosphate, and the other wgeently in the 
process sulfur instead of pyrites P.G. McCra 
the production of sulfuric acid. BiBeeted to the 
Plants will be in production by MiBwiously he! 
end of 1956. verett Berry 

dined in th 
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Three 
(Continued from page 1) me | 


Othe associa 
as, 

sissippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo 
which will be stockholders in the Hiest ( 
venture. t of the bo 
Location of the plant on the dé 4 Casper; 
waters of the Gulf would L. 
transportation of raw materia well, Rive 
and distribution of its ar 
would be concentrated in Mis Resident and 

sippi and surrounding states. oe 
ghlights o; 
No dates have been set either F two addre 
actual construction, or for expeqgr of pub 
completion of the plant. It was Mijmtal Bank ¢ 
phasized by Mississippi Che Px on publi 
Corp. that present negotiations Mr Lopp sti 
preliminary, and that stock is 
sold to farmers in the area whO WEMiter in oro. 
be users of the plant’s output. R out his th 
be br 
Sulfur Output Reaches bot categorie 
er physic 


Record High in 1955 


WASHINGTON—Output of 
sulfur in 1955 totaled 5,743,344 
tons, and that of recovered s 
totaled 401,650 long tons, acco 
to reports of producers to the Bu 
of Mines, U.S. Department of thé 
terior. 

Both figures are record highs. 5 
were even greater than produc 
and consequently there was 4 § 
decrease in sulfur stocks, the B 


of Mines reported. ~- 
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ere }ARAMIE, WYO.—Harold Hell- 


aum, Chugwater, Wyo., is the new 
resident of the Wyoming Grain, 
eed & Seed Dealers Assn., succeed- 
g Paul Caldwell of Riverton, Wyo. 


s of 

tive He was elected during the annual 
duce agm™mivention of the association held 
other Wgmecently in the Connor Hotel here. 
yrites P.G. McCrady, Buffalo, Wyo., was 


ected to the vice presidential post 
mviously held by Mr. Hellbaum. 
verett Berry, Sheridan, Wyo., re- 
ined in the secretary-treasurer’s 
ist. 

Three new members were elected 
b the association’s board of direc- 
ts. They are Charles Allen, Lara- 
he; 0. W. Hershey, Glenrock, and 
airy Hiest, Cheyenne. Other mem- 
ts of the board include O. F. Jac- 
the dé > Casper; Norman Mapel, Gil- 
facilita L. L. Breining, Basin; Paul 
iwell, Riverton; Russell Zimmer, 


4z00 
n the 


nateriaa 
produgmm.8!n, and the newly elected 
1 Mis@eent and vice president of the 


lation, 

Highlights of the convention were 

either ‘Wo addresses, Byron Lopp, di- 
expe eo of public relations for the 

val Bank & Trust Co. of Denver, 
on public relations. 


' Lopp stressed an approach of 
2’ on the prospective cus- 
her in order to make a sale. Carry- 
Pout his thesis, he said that peo- 
- be broken down into four 
; Categories of buyers, dependent 
1 Physical and psychic make- 
les A human relations approach 
al Lopp said that the deal- 
»  ©arn to “help the customer 
than “sell” him, and 
= salesman must know what 
the customer will re- 


also told the dealers that 

none is human relations, 

ow the successful business or- 

be today applies the prin- 

.UMan relations in all 
of its operation. He told the 


bes. 


WYOMING OFFICERS—The new and the old presidents and the secretary- 
reasurer of the Wyoming Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. compared notes 
uring the recent convention held in Laramie. From left to right are Harold 
ellbaum, Chugwater, new president; Paul Caldwell, Riverton, retiring presi- 
ent, and Everett Berry, Sheridan, reelected secretary-treasurer. 


yoming Dealers Advised on 
Dublic Relations, Management 


dealers to “get your house in order” 
and include employees in all phases 
of business planning to insure a close- 
knit and profitable business enter- 
prise. 

O. D. Turner, professor of business 
administration at the College of 
Commerce, University of Wyoming, 
talked to the group on business man- 
agement. 

Mr. Turner concentrated on three 
points: cutting costs, boosting sales 
volume and increasing seasonal sales. 
He said that the dealer caught in the 
vise between rising costs and sinking 
sales would soon be “squeezed out” 
unless he knew how to combat the 
problems. 

He suggested a cost control pro- 
gram for the first problem, saying 
that the successful business man 
must keep accurate records of every 
cost in his business and know how 
to analyze which costs could be cut. 
A cost control program, he told the 
dealers, must be kept up constantly, 
and must include the ideas of every 
individual in the organization. 


On the problem of increasing sales 
volume, Mr. Turner said, “Outsell, 
don’t cut prices.” Price cutting, he 
said, is the costly way out; the suc- 
cessful dealer must learn his cus- 
tomer’s problems and offer him prod- 
ucts that will overcome the prob- 
lems. Mr. Turner also said that offer- 
ing personal services, such as weather 
information, is an important facet 
of developing steady sales. 


To help the dealer “break even” 
in off-seasons, Mr. Turner suggested 
boosting seasonal sales items in the 
dealer’s stocks and concentrating on 
a planned promotion program for 
selling them during the slack seasons. 

At the concluding session and 
meeting of the board of directors, the 
association picked Casper, Wyo., as 
the site for the 1957 convention. 
Tentative dates for the meeting are 


SHOP 


Secrets .... Farmers are out in the 
open from seedtime until harvest and 
all the folks can see them in opera- 
tion. But when you think of it, they 
belong to one of the most secret soci- 
eties because Dame Nature is so 
closemouthed about all her plans... 
the unpredictables of natural growing 
things and the mysteries of the soil 
and the seasons. 


Nature is the farmer’s teacher; 
she unfolds her treasure to his 
search. Truly there is something in 
the unruffed calm of sprouting 
things, and as they grow, gentle 
and easy, we can scarcely see their 
progress. 


Green plants, manufacturing food 
from raw materials . . . soil-water 
with its fertilizing chemicals gets 
inside the root hairs and tissues of 
the plant .. . and nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium should be bal- 
anced ... insects or a new disease 
germ, floods, wind, frosts, drouths 

. each and every change kept 
strictly secret by nature herself. 

But wait ... there are others; 
breeding, disease, overhead and turn- 
over ... yes, business turnover is 
locked up in the secrets of agricul- 
ture. 

However, there is one thing that 
isn’t a secret, and that is “those who 
can take advantage of the new tech- 
niques are likely to increase their net 
incomes a great deal .. . on the other 
‘hand, those who cannot adapt their 
operations to new conditions may 
find themselves at a relative disad- 
vantage.” 


Applicators Elect 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Marvin 
McCarthy of Greeley, Colo., has been 
elected president of the Colorado 
Aerial Applicators Assn. Betty Clark 
of Rifle was named vice president, 
and L. B. Daniels, chief entomologist 
for Colorado A&M College experi- 
ment station secretary-treasurer. 


Feb. 10-12. 


OVER THE COUNFER 


A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


TALK 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


Seed treating time has arrived and dealers with treatment facili- 
ties—or who distribute treated seeds—are busily stressing to cus- 
tomers the importance of seed treatment if they share the farmers’ 
concern for killing certain smut spores, providing protection for the 
seed in the soil, an early start, improved stands and better yields. 
Surveys have revealed that only about three-fourths of the wheat 
sown each year is treated. In the case of flax and other farm seeds 
such as oats, barley, grasses and legumes about half or less is treated. 
The surveys indicate that dealers handling seeds or in the seed treat- 
ing business have quite a selling job to do. At the same time, there’s 


a good source of revenue available 
for the dealer willing to work for it. 


Seed protectants have proven 
their worth over the years and this 
makes a good selling point. Re- 
search carried out by plant path- 
ologists at several experiment sta- 
tions over a period of years shows 
yield increases of better than a 
bushel per acre on wheat and flax 
and three bushels on oats. This is 
an excellent return for the usual 
5-15¢ cost per bushel for treating 
and what farmer can deny it? 


It’s cheap insurance for the farmer 
to use treated seed and now is the 
time for the dealer to get that point 
across to the farmer. Later, during 
the spring rush, when the work load 
is heavy’ and country roads are cut 
up, the job of promoting treated seeds 
becomes more difficult. 


They All Read 
The Paper 


Time and again, surveys show the 
importance of the local newspaper as 
a source of information and influence 
on the farmer trade. 

Just recently a survey of 110 farm- 
ers by the University of Minnesota 
showed that newspapers and maga- 
zines are the most popular sources of 
farm information. 


In the survey, 19 sources or chan- 
nels of information were listed, and 
in many cases the farmers reported 
that they received the same infor- 
mation from three or four sources. 
The five most frequently reported 
sources were: newspapers or maga- 
zines, 22.8%; bulletins, 11.4%; 
neighbors or relatives, 10.7%; agri- 
cultural teachers, 7.8%; and coun- 
ty agents, 5.7%. 


As for sources of information used 
by the farmers, magazines or news- 
papers were cited by 90.9% of the 
group. Veterinarians were informa- 
tion sources for 77.3%; neighbors and 
relatives, 75.7%; bulletins, 64.5% ; and 
radio or television, 62.7%. 


WATER PROSPECTS GOOD 


LARAMIE, WYO.—Wyoming farm- 
ers and ranchers are “almost assured” 
of a normal melted-snow runoff for 
the 1956 irrigation season .. . “above 
normal prospects are excellent.” 
Those comments come from the Feb. 
1 cooperative snow survey and water 
forecast released by the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Wyoming 
state engineer. This early report is 
preliminary — later forecasts will 
come April 1 when snow-pack water 
content is usually the highest. 
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Ne@Wee-e 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address, (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the pestage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6382—Lime, 
Fertilizer Spreaders 


A new line of lime and fertilizer 
bodies, identified as the K-5 series, 
has been introduced by the Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co. A choice of 
three types of conveyors and three 
types of drives is offered. Among the 
conveyors are the drag chain, chain 
belt and belt types. One drive choice 
has a power takeoff driven distribu- 
tor and conveyor and drives direct 
to a 44-to-1 sealed gear case and by 


a short chain to the distributor case. 
Two speeds are available. The second 
drive choice has a power take-off 
driven distributor and a ground- 
driven conveyor. This is said to be 
ideal for automatic transmissions. The 
third choice has a hydraulic motor 
which drives the distributor (pow- 
ered by hydraulic pump on power 
take-off). Other new body features 


have also been incorporated, the com- 
pany states. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 6382 on the 
coupon and fnailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6385—Anhydrous 
Ammonia Folder 


A folder entitled, “Higher Yields— 
Greater Profits With Anhydrous Am- 
monia”’ has been prepared by Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana and is available 
for distribution without charge. Sec- 
tions of the folder are devoted to: 
Anhydrous ammonia—what it is, how 
it’s made, how it’s applied, how it’s 
fixed in the soil, when to apply it 
and how much to apply. One chart 
shows the approximate crop increase 
per acre, under average farm condi- 
tions, with the addition of 10 lb. of 
fertilizer nitrogen. Another chart 
shows how profits increase as yield 
per acre of corn is increased by the 
use. of fertilizer. The folder is pro- 
duced in several colors and one corn 
picture in color shows the effects of 
the lack of major nutrients in the 
soil. Secure the folder by checking 
No. 6385 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6384—Products, 
Process Booklet 


A 36-page booklet entitled, “Prod- 
ucts and Processes” has been pre- 
pared by the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. Described in the booklet 


No. 5387—Wall Products 
No. 53895—Conveyor 

No. 6375—Tarpaulins 

CJ No. 6376—Bulk Sales 

No. 6377—Pesticide 

0 No. 6378—Surface Active 


Send me information on the items marked: | 


Agent 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


No. 6379—Booklet 

No. 6380—Fertilizer 

No. 6381—Belt Conveyor 
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No. 6384—Booklet 

No. 6385—Anhydrous Folder 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec, 34.9, 
P.L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIs, 
MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


POSTAGE WILL 
Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BE PAID BY— 


are varied lines of products and proc- 
esses in which the company and its 


principal divisions are engaged.’ 


Among the lines are agricultural 
chemicals which appear under the 
brand name of “Crag.” To secure the 
booklet check No. 6384 on the coupon 
and mail it to Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6379—Liquid 
Fertilizer Booklet 


Available to readers is a new book- 
let, “Neutral Liquid Fertilizer,” a 
publication prepared by Fabricated 
Metals, Inc. The booklet states that 
the company can provide “package 
plants engineered for almost auto- 
matic operation at various desired 
capacities.” The company offers two 
plans: The do-it-yourself package 
which consists of the essential plant 
elements upon which there are pat- 
ents’ pending. The converter or cool- 
er, reactor assembly, transfer equip- 
ment, necessary valves and fittings 
are shipped direct to the site. The 
turnkey job provides all design, en- 
gineering, construction and installa- 
tion for the manufacture of both aqua 
and neutral mixes. Information about 
costs, manufacturing margins, tech- 
nical details, advantages and leasing 
details are included in the booklet. 
Check No. 6379 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure the booklet without 


charge. 


Conveyor 


Sectional belt conveyors in stand- 
ardized, pre-engineered units with 
capacities ranging up to 1,500 tons 
per hour are described in a new Link- 
Belt Co. book No. 2579. The new con- 
veyors called by the trade name, Pre- 
Bilt, incorporate standard Link-Belt 
components, including the new series 
50 idlers, packaged with sectional 
truss frames and structural steel sup- 
porting bents. They are built in 18, 
24, 30, and 36-in. belt widths, with 24 
and 42-in. deep trusses. Drives range 
up to 40 H.P. More information is 
contained in the illustrated 8-page 
book No. 2579. For a copy, check No. 
6381 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 6380—Fertilizer 


“Shur-Green” is the trade name of 
a new concentrated liquid fertilizer 
for lawn and garden use, manufac- 
tured by Continental Fertilizer Co. 
It will be available to most areas in 
the Midwest this spring, according 
to company officials. The new prod- 


uct comes in a concentrated liquid 
form which is applied as the tur; 0 
soil is watered. The garden hose i 
attached to an attachment calleq 

“gro-gun” at the top of a quart con 
tainer, and as the water spray 
through the dispenser, the liquid fe, 
tilizer and water is automatical] 
mixed. An average lawn can he fer. 
tilized in this manner in approximate 
ly 15 minutes, it is claimed. Secyrg 
more complete details by checking 
No. 6380 on the coupon and mailing 
it. v. Two colors 


F sre available. 

No. 5395—Alaminum bs 
Conveyor be coupon an 
A new line of aluminum multi 0. 6376 


purpose conveyors called Ve-Be 


Veyor has been announced by tha ales 


Oliver Corp. The conveyors arg A 2-color, 6 
equipped with % hp, 115 volt, singi@mmng three mode 
phase motors with reversing atic weighin 

rials is offeret 


control and power drive, gear reduc 


tion unit. No pulley adjustments ara” 
required at either end of the con ning dry, 
veyor, the manufacturer says. A ne ty and non f. 
“V-groove guide” principle is sai¢ e bulletin 


to keep carrying belts centered at al 
times, eliminating the problem o 
belt run-off. Three sizes available are 


pperation, feec 
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12 ft., 16 ft. and 20 ft., weighing 149Produet 


192 and 235 Ib. respectively. Use 


New ] 
suggested by the manufacturer in oy Mis 
clude floor-to-floor operations, a TransWall Coz 
boosters for gravity lines, for load he Bemis Bri 


ing and unloading vehicles, for mov 
ing and stacking packages in stores 
factories, warehouses or on fa 
For complete information, pleas 
check No. 5395 on the coupon an 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 6378—Surface 
Active Agent 


A new anionic surface active age 
known as Isomal 265 has been dé 
veloped by the Johnson-March Corp 
which states that it can be used i 
all kinds of chemical processes as 
wetting agent, rewetting agent, peng 
trant, detergent and emulsifier. It 
specially formulated to reduce pr 
cessing time, increase processing eff 
ciency and improve finished produc 
according to the company announcg 
ment. The fluid is described as a col 
centrated sulfonated ester type liqui 
It is recommended as an emulsifi¢ 
or dispersant in the manufacture § 
agricultural sprays and insecticid@i™ 
to give uniform and efficient covelyms 
age, the company claims. Clear 


announced. Th 
facturing and 
products, calle 
ansWall cur 
ains and Ben 


appearance, the product has a neutr@ion.) — 
pH factor and a specific gravity light-weight - 
1.088 at 60° F. It is approximately 65... accordi 
active and mildly pleasant in odd ; ng 


It is available in 55-gal. steel dru 
Secure more complete details § 
checking No. 6378 on the coupon al 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6375—Tarpaulit 


Heavy-duty vinyl plastic tarpauli 
for a variety of horticultural af 
agricultural uses, including ste4 
sterilization of soil and preservati¢ 
of silage, are being made and distrijj 
uted by Larvacide Products, Inc. Th 
are sold under the company’s Larv 
cover trademark and fabricated fra 
a special vinyl formulation. They 4 
recommended for use as soil-fumig 
tion covers, greenhouse-bench line 
to permit double-decking, erosion P 
ventives, irrigation-ditch liners @ 
water-conservation aids. The prod 
comes in heavy-duty and stands 
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locking gear, automatic compensation 
echanism and automatic tabulator Grasshopper Control 


bre described and illustrated. A com- Measures Bein g 
blete line of accessory equipment, in- ys 
luding a pneumatic gate assist, resi- Planned in Utah 


Miive beam, remote electric counter, 
and agitators is discussed. A list of LOGAN, UTAH—Control measures 


terials that the class 38 | ©" Stasshoppers must be taken this 
is included. | in Utah or considerable damage 
Kecure the bulletin by checking No. | ™2Y be the result, Dr. George F. 


Knowlton, state leader in grasshopper 
a a coupon and mailing it to control, said recently. 


He said approximately 110,000 ' 
No. 5387—Weall acres of crop land and 200,000 oil 
Produets acres of range land, involving 20 


counties, are “severely infested.” 


New developments in the use of 
yall products manufactured by the Most serious infestations are ex- 
fransWall Coated Products plant of | Pected in Cache, Sanpete, Sevier, Mil- 
be Bemis Bro. Bag Co. have been lard and Salt Lake counties. 

Other counties involved are Juab, 
imnounced. The new plant is manu- | pinte Emery, Iron, Kane, Washing- 
tebe = oe the firm’s | ton, San Juan, Grand, Carbon, Du 
products, called by the trade name, 
ansWall curtains, BemisWall cur- chesne, Davis, Box Elder, Morgan, 


i : Garfield and Utah counties. 
ins and Bemisorb. The TransWall A control program for some 50,000 


acres of infested high mountain range 
land in Sanpete, Emery and Sevier 
counties is being planned cooperative- 
ly by ranches, federal, state and coun- 
ty officials. Cooperating with Dr. 
Knowlton in the program is H. G. 
Thornley, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture grasshopper control entomolo- 
gist. 


POWER 


All crops need nitrogen. When they do... 


set. HORSE « LION 


NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


Produced by a century-old chemical pio- 
neer and leader, “Horse & Lion” nitrogen 
fertilizers are successfully used around the 
world. “Horse & Lion” nitrogen power for 
crop growth is proven. “Horse & Lion” 
nitrogens will prove successful for you and 
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r. It Fertilizer Publicity power. There are five “Horse & Lion” 
ce prq fertilizers for various requirements: 

ng eff SEATTLE Fertilizer firms in “HORSE & LION” Calcium Nitrate: 151/2% 


western Washington are printing for 
distribution, posters, circulars and 
“stuffers” depicting the value of com- 
mercial mixed fertilizers. This is be- 
ing done by a committee composed 
of Frank Taylor, Oregon-Washing- 


pure nitrogen, combined with about 28% 
available lime. Granulated. 

“HORSE & LION” Calcium Ammonium 
Nitrate: 2012% pure nitrogen (104%4% 
nitric and 10144% ammonic nitrogen) and 
approximately 33% calcium carbonate. 
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| ton Fertilizer Co., Seattle, Henning Granulated. 

| Waltersdorph, Magnolia Fertilizer “HORSE & LION’ Ammonium Sulphate 
lear Co., Seattle and Lee Fryer, The Nitrate: 26% pure nitrogen (11% nitric 


neutr _ Makes use of an “area” noise | Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle. and 15% ammonic nitrogen). Granulated. 


“HORSE & LION UREA 44”: 44% pure nitro- 
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they moved toward the front door of 
the big store. 

“Gee, that heat feels good,” said 
Hugo Eckhardt rubbing his chapped 
hands as he stepped inside the warm 
showroom. “Fertilizer dealers sure 
have it easy. They can sit in where 
it is warm and just telephone us 


Lanky Bill Anderson and short, 
stocky, red-faced Hugo Eckhardt, 
met outside the farm chemicals store 
of Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy that 
cold winter day. After exchanging a 
few pleasantries about the weather, 
the government and women, they 
started talking about fertilizer, as 
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The ONLY HIGH CONCENTRATE FERTILIZER 
| CONTAINS 40% PLANT NUTRIENTS 

20% Nitrogen. A combination of the quick-acting Nitrate 


form for early vigorous growth and the slow-acting Ammonia 
form for sustained growth through harvest time. 


oe 20% Available Phosphoric Acid in a form which retards 
reversion in the soil. Good for any soil—especially adapted 
for calcerous California and Arizona soils. 


Uniform Pellets — chemically blended allowing no sep- 
aration of ingredients in each single pellet. 


Ideal for Cotton, Small Grains, Sugar Beet and Alfalfa — 
and generally for Field, Fruit and Truck Crops. 


Packed in moisture-proof paper lined reusable 100 Ib. 
burlap bags. 


exclusive distributors in the U.S.A. 


WEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Affiliated Companies: 


és. “\ CARNEGIE CHEMICAL MFG. CORP. JACK D. SCHWARTZ CO. 
6363 Wilsh 444 Market St., San Francisco 11 Calif. 


farmers for orders, while we have 
to get right out in bad weather every 
day.” 

This crack was intended for Oscar 
Schoenfeld who always rose to such 
bait. But Oscar was out to lunch, and 
Tillie Mason, the plumpish book- 
keeper, only looked up and smiled 
at the two farmers. She was wise in 
the ways of customers; she knew 
that they often liked to kid store 
owners. 


“Hey, look at that big sign Oscar 
and Pat have got up there,” said 
lanky Bill Anderson. 


The two farmers instinctively 
started walking toward the insec- 
ticide displays along one _ wall. 
Hanging from the ceiling, they 
saw a cardboard cutout of a 10 ft. 
long, green, yellow and red worm, 
with prickly hairs sticking out all 
over. It had a big head, with fierce 
mouth and behind its green eyes 
lights winked on and off. 


“Holy cow!” exclaimed Eckhardt. 
“What an outfit! I hope I don’t 
dream about that tonight.” : 


Bill Anderson began spelling out 
a word on a sign above the pictured 
insect. ‘Nematode ... the Killer.” 
He turned to Eckhardt. “Now what 
the heck’s a nematode?” 


“I dunno,” replied Eckhardt. “I 
know what a toad is. Maybe nema- 
tode is a Russian toad.” 

Bill Anderson’s eye fell on another 
sign. “If you want to hear about the 
nematode which is robbing you of 
bigger crops, press this button!” He 
grinned. “I’m gonna press that but- 
ton. Maybe it’s a hula hula show 
Oscar and Pat rigged up for us.” 

“Nope,” said Eckhardt. “Not with 
bee here. The boys wouldn’t do 

* 


When Bill Anderson pressed the 
button, then the smiling Tillie 
reached down and turned on a tape 
recorder which was connected to 
a loud speaker on the insecticide 
shelf. Immediately there was a 
blare of martial music for a half 
minute, then came Pat McGilli- 
cuddy’s voice, 


The door of the salesroom opened 
and in came Oscar Schoenfeld, 
hurrying to get back to his desk and 
his discounts and collection accounts. 
He stopped stock still, stood in am- 
azement at the two farmers looking 
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of the Saturday Evening Post abgam.° aa be 
the scientific attempts to control t Oregon Torvi 
nematode. We have extra copies, A Palmer : 4 
for them on a loan basis... ” agent ie of 
Hugo Eckhardt turned to R — * 
Anderson, as Pat’s voice continued The Washin 
talk about the nematode. Oscar onamlennox Blate 
stood and stared. acres of his 
The land has 


“You know, Bill, a feller ought 
quit farmin’, that’s what,” he sa 
“First we have falling farm pricé 
and the prices of things we have 
buy are going up, and now this bu 
ness of nematodes. It’s too mud 
You think you can maybe win o 
somehow despite low prices, and nd 
this darn nematode problem.” 


Bill Anderson pulled out a piec 


since 1950 wit! 
acres are pre! 
are 30 milking 
Mr. Blatchfor 
ditional suppli 


Through th 
hoped to ine 
milking cows 
production 65 


of plug tobacco. “Take a chew o The Washin 
this and you’ll feel better, Hugo,@M one of 13 whi 
he said. “Shucks, you know life ##§Grant Braun, 
jest one problem after another. 


feller gets a kick outa lickin’ pro 
blems one at a time. You lick ond 
rest up for a few minutes, the 


Jackson, soils 
Oregon State. 
of the Soil Im, 


another hits you smack in the eyé Soil testing 
Dunno, but I figger it brings th@immediately a 
best out in a feller—these probMMMtilization be | 


lems.” 


“T met so many problems since I’ = 


the next thirt: 


been farming,” Hugo said discoulll California 
aged, “that I don’t think I got a ° 
more best in me. I’m just bush Production 
most of the time.” SACRAMED 
Oscar chuckled to himself. So t production of 
was one time when Pat’s fancy sa fruit and nut 


promotions would backfire. This sp¢ 
tacular stuff about the nematod 
and their danger. It didn’t sell a 
thing. It just discouraged farmed 
Wait till he rubbed it into Pat cM above the ten- 
and hard. He would show no mer@@M bined value of 


Now came Pat’s voice again. ‘“Higgg 9,000, the | 
the nematode can be control 9% above the 


7,148,000 tons, 
according to t 
Livestock Rep 
total was 14¢ 


through soil fumigation and pro! The 1955 1 
action,” said Pat in an_ inspir from orchards 
tone. “Just ask us for full informa total of 1 
tion. And the cost of soil fumigat compared wit 
is very low per acre. It pays for 1954. Crops w 


duction last y 
tots, avocados 


self many times over in bigger cl 
yields.” He then went on to g 


figures about a potato grower V ons, peaches, 
got more bushels per acre of Sg huts. 
potatoes through soil fumigation Hm = 
nematodes. Calspray li 
“Well,” said Bill Anderson bri! Consu 
ening. “You see, Hugo, the nemat« mer | 
can be licked. Pat says so. You kn¢ SAN FRA 
modern science is wonderful. W@MM Spray-Chemic: 
got to play along with the scient is consumer 
boys. They are workin’ for ws. tion for 1956 ; 
“Huh,” said Hugo, “I wish t €, the cor 
would invent something which wo Wounced recen 
put more umphy in farm prig € agency 
That’s what I’m interested in. San Francisco 
let’s ask about this soil fumiza be place, 


stuff. Pat says it doesn’t cost mu¢ 
“There’s Oscar,” cried Bill - 


Frtisement, 
“ming betwe 


derson with a welcoming 
“Hey, Oscar, we wanta buy a cout and a f 
ton of soil fumigants if it’s che: - 
How does it come, by the bas. NEW BR 
in a barrel?” PRINGFTE 
Oscar swallowed hard. “I—! of 
know anything about it!” he snap oy West of 
“Tt isn’t my idea—this sign as tho 
and all that... . There’s Pat 
lorado 


now, Ask him. . . He's got 
time to explain. I’ve got work to > 


Doing Business Wit 

Q 

- 

‘ 

; 
3 

EB 

» 

Ask for prices on CALCIUM NITRATE 

et 
USE WITH CONFIDENCE’’ 
A Airfloated: 

NATURAL Bagged or Bulk 
PRODUCT 
free moisture 


36 
orthwest Group 
> Start Project 
Oregon Farm 


1D. ORE. — The board 
PORTA ‘the Pacific Northwest 
= Food Assn. recently voted to 
gel Oregon farm demonstration 
a ‘ in Washington County. Pur- 
ait the demonstration farm will 
¢ “increase pasture and forage on 
4 ticular farm by the proper ap- 
i. tion of commercially mixed fer- 
4 a previous projects have been 
Washington, and one currently 
i carried on at Sandpoint, Idaho. 
the association will furnish $1,000 
worth of fertilizer the first year, the 
second year it will expect the com- 
munity to raise funds for continua- 
tion, and the third year the farmer 
must go on his own, and if necessary, 
the association will underwrite him. 
The project in Washington County, 
Oregon will be under the direction of 
a Palmer Torvind, county extension 
Ss. A sent and the Soil Improvement 


as 
Committee of the association. 


The Washington County farm of 
Lennox Blatchford consists of 56 
acres of his own, 22 rented acres. 
The land has been in grain crops 
ght BM ince 1950 with no fertilization. Forty 
> Sal ores are presently irrigated, There 
are 30 milking cows on the place and 
— Mr. Blatchford has had to buy ad- 
ditional supplies of hay. 


in 0 Through the demonstration, it is 
1d nd hoped to increase the herd to 50 
| milking cows and increase forage 
production 65 to 100%. 


WwW 0 The Washington County farm was 
[ugo,#Mm one of 13 which was investigated by 
life #Grant Braun, chairman of the Soil 
er. MiiImprovement Committee and Thomas 
’ soils extension specialist, 
ond@™™ Oregon State College, also a member 
thei of the Soil Improvement Committee. 


> eye Soil testing operations will begin 
s th@@immediately and a program of fer- 
prok@@tilization be put into action within 


the next thirty days. 


iscoulim™ California Fruit, Nut 
Production Shows Gain 


SACRAMENTO — The combined 
50 tM production of California’s major tree 
y SAMMM fruit and nut crops in 1955 totaled 
S SP@MM 7,148,000 tons, the largest since 1951, 
\atOG according to the California Crop and 
lla Livestock Reporting Service. The 
'rmegam total was 14% above 1954 and 2% 
t g2¢ above the ten-year average. The com- 


meng bined value of these crops was $513,- 
. “HEB 069,000, the highest since 1946 and 
troll 9% above the 1954 value. 

01 The 1955 tonnage was produced 
ee from orchards and vineyards having 
orT 


! a total of 1,285,000 bearing acres 
igat compared with 1,277,000 acres in 
for 1954. Crops with above average pro- 
rv Cilim™ duction last year were apples, apri- 

tots, avocados, cherries, grapes, lem- 
ry a Peaches, pears, plums and wal- 


| Calspray Increases 
ate Consumer Ad Schedule 


= AN FRANCISCO — California 
Corp. has increased 
consumer advertising appropria- 
1956 on its home and garden 

» Me corporation’s 
wo tounced recently, 


San F 


Said special emphasis 
a aced upon newspaper ad- 
ent Schedules, with lineage 
thing 1,200 to 4,500 lines, 
; Placed in 240 newspapers 
ttouzhout the country between Jan- 
and June of this year, 


ented BRANCH STATION 

ins INGFIELD, COL. — Six sec- 

we federa] land located seven 

Resin st of Springfield have been 
as the site for the new south- 
branch station of 

"ado A&M Experiment Sta- 


€ agency, McCann-Erickson of 


CFA Committee to 
Present Fertilizer 


Information to Bankers 


SAN MARINO, CAL. — Bankers 
and others who make California farm 
crop production loans soon will be 
provided with considerable new in- 
formation on the value of proper and 
adequate fertilization, the California 
Fertilizer Assn. has announced." 

A special committee of the associa- 
tion has been named to present to 
these people and to their farmer 
clients information developed by the 
University of California, “the fer- 
tilizer industry and other reliable 
agencies. 

James M. Quinn, owner of the Cali- 
fornia Sun Fertilizer Co., Los An- 
geles, is committee chairman. Those 
serving with him are B. H. Jones, 


-president, Sunland Industries, Inc., 


Fresno; Wilson Meyer, president, Wil- 
son & Geo. Meyer & Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Arthur W. Mohr, president, 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., 
Richmond; George Monkhouse, vice 
president, Shell Chemical Corp., San 
Francisco, and David Williamson, 
vice president, Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., Ltd., Los Angeles. 

Reliable information is available 
which proves that proper use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, combined with 
other sound cultural practices, will 
significantly increase yields, thus cut- 
ting down per unit cost of production 
and returning additional net income 
to the farmer. This information is 
based upon various crops in different 
types of soil, and will be presented 
in that manner, Mr. Quinn said. 

He added “because of the cost-price 
squeeze it is now more important 
than ever before to the farmer and 
to the agency which has advanced his 
crop production funds that his crop 
be produced in the most efficient 
possible manner. Of interest to the 
banker is the fact that his crop loans 
will have added security if he pro- 
vides in all loan budgets for adequate 
fertilizer.” 

The committee will work in close 
harmony with the banks and other 
loaning agencies of California and 
with the University of California. It 
has the active cooperation of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute which has 
successfully developed similar banker 
information programs in 18 other 
agricultural states. 


Chemicals Help 
New Mexico Youth 
Get Fat Cotton Yield 


HATCH, N.M.—Farm chemicals 
helped a young Future Farmers of 
America member to raise 12 bales of 
cotton on a four acre plot on his 
dad’s farm near here this past season. 

Tommy Archer, son of Walter 
Archer, says his gross should be about 
$600 an acre for his work on the 
small plot. 

His dad furnished the equipment, 
planting seed, fertilizer, insecticides, 
water and land. Tommy provided the 
labor and management. The proceeds 
from the crop will be split fifty-fifty. 

Tommy says there are about six 
reasons for his high yield. He lists 
them as follows: 

Use of certified Acala 1517C cotton 
seed. 

Treatment and delinting of seed 
for faster germination and to prevent 
damping off. 

Pre-bloom spraying at the four to 
six leaf stage for the control of aphids 
and flea hoppers which helped the 
bottom crop. 

Fertile soil—the cotton was plant- 
ed on first-year alfalfa land and 40 
units of phosphate were used per 
acre to hasten maturity. 

Late season insect control which 
helped to hold down bollworm dam- 
age. 

Defoliation. 

Most of the 6,000 pounds of lint 
taken from the four acres graded 
strict middling and 1 5/32-inch staple 
length. Tommy calculates that his 
net profit will be about $1,000. 
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(Benzene Hexachloride Technical) 


for delivery this season 
from Wichita, Kansas 


We are enlarging production of the standard 13 to 
15% gamma content BHC. Many users have found it 
advantageous to order from this strategically located 
source in Mid-America . . . where service to the customer 
stands foremost. We make no finished insecticides to com- 
pete with you . . . only BHC and other basic chemicals. 
For guaranteed deliveries, contract your requirements 
now. It will be our pleasure to serve you dependably. 


e BHC, chlorine, caustic soda, muriatic 
acid and (later in 1956) chloromethanes 
from Wichita, Kansas 


e High-purity salt, chlorine and caustic 
pa air Denver City, Texas; muriatic 
acid from Dumas, Texas 


THESE TRADEMARKS are your guide 
to basic chemicals of known quality ... 
guaranteed by Frontier 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Division of Union Chemical & Materials Corp. 


General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 
Plants: Wichita, Kansas « Denver City, Texas 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


Unwanted trees treated with weed 
killer early this spring will, in most 
cases, be dead by next winter, re- 
ports a University of California bota- 
nist. Getting rid of trees that crowd 
out and shade out grasses and clovers 
can add acres of pasture on wooded 
upland ranches. 


Tests on the University’s Hopland 
Field Station in Mendocino County 


show that the cut surface method 
is an economical and successful 
way to remove madrones, and kill 
blue, black, and interior live oaks 
on rangelands. 


Oliver A. Leonard, associate bota- 
nist on the Davis campus, found that 
about one-half tablespoon of undi- 
luted 2,4-D amine placed in each of 
a series of continuous cuts into the 


“One Million” 


us, 


All ethical producers and users of agricultural pesticides 
welcome the passage of the Miller Amendment (Public Law 518). 


The establishment of tolerances under the Miller Amendment 

now sets a limit on how much of any chemical may be permitted to 
remain on any food crop. Growers who follow label directions 

for recommended dosage will have no problem with excessive residue. 


A tolerance of one part per million has been established on 

Aramite by the Food and Drug Administration under the provisions 
of the Miller Act for its use on food crops. This simply means 

that when used according to label recommendations no more than one 
part per million remains on such food crops. Aramite is so 

potent and its disappearance so rapid that the residues will be well 


below the legal tolerance allowed. 


Aramite is being used in your mite control program in increasing 
quantities year after year, to protect valuable food and non-food crops 
against mite depredations. Its dependability on a wide range of 

crops is unsurpassed by any other mite killer. 


Truly... Aramite is “One in a Million”, 


United States Rubber 


RUBBER 


~,Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 


ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


wood around the trunk of the tree 
will usually kill the tree. An ax can 
be used to make the cuts, which 
should be close to the ground, he said. 
The 2,4-D can be squirted into each 
cut with an oil can. 

Tite trees will begin to show effects 
of the chemical during the summer. 
In several years the trees will have 
rotted enough to fall and break apart. 
The fallen limbs and trees can then 
be burned. 

* 


The spotted alfalfa aphid, formerly 
called the yellow clover aphid, con- 
tinues its rampage on New Mexico 
alfalfa fields. Since it first appeared 
in the Pecos Valley in the fall of 
1953, it has caused an estimated six 
million dollars damage, according to 
John Durkin, New Mexico state en- 
tomologist. 

The aphids have benefited from 
the warm winter and are now work- 
ing in a good part of the state’s al- 
falfa fields. Despite the freezing 
nights, which have stopped other in- 
sects, the alfalfa aphid doesn’t seem 
to mind the weather. 

The best way to check the insects, 
growers have found, is to inspect the 
field every two or three days. When 
they find three plants out of every 
ten infested by aphids, they apply 
insecticides. 


* 


Tests by the Colorado A&M Ex- 
periment Station and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture over the past 
five years show that superphosphate 
ranks high among other phosphate 
fertilizers from the standpoint of 
quick availability for plant use. 

Superphosphate was either the most 
available or among the most avail- 
able phosphate fertilizers for all sit- 
uations tested by station researchers. 
Results of these tests are reported 
in a new bulletin released by Colo- 
rado A&M. 

Researchers compared twelve forms 
of phosphate fertilizer including some 
that are not yet commonly used. 
They also investigated the effects of 
method and rate of application on 
use of the fertilizers by plants. 

The scientists noted that when 
liquid phosphoric acid and mono- 
ammonium phosphate were used in 
irrigation water, they measured up 
well with “super” from the stand- 
point of plant use. Phosphate fer- 
tilizers also have considerable carry- 
over effect on crop yields, the work- 
ers found. 


Phosphate fertilizer can be 
broadcast successfully on irrigated 
alfalfa stands in the spring of the 
year, according to the tests. The 
scientists got as much as 1! tons 
more hay per acre the first sum- 
mer after broadcasting 120 bb. 
(P,0;) on established stands of al- 
falfa. Supply of irrigation water 
should be adequate for best results 
with this method, the workers re- 
ported. 


Experiment Station staff members 
who directed the fertilizer studies are 
W. R. Schmehl, Robert Gardner, 
S. D. Romsdal and Robert Kunkel. 
The work was in cooperation with 
Sterling R. Olsen, soil scientist for 
the USDA. 

* 


According to Dr. J. N. Roney, ex- 
tension entomologist for the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, surveys have recently 
been made which show that grass- 
hopper infestations should be low in 
Arizona. These surveys were made 
under the supervision of T. J. Schmitt, 
Jr., grasshopper control section of 


| the U.S. Department of Agricultural 


Research Service. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture forecasts for the rest of 
the western rangeland area indicate 
that the pests— grasshoppers and 
Mormon crickets—will invade more 
than 20 million acres of rangeland in 


4 
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15 states. These include Californj 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Or 
gon, Washington, Wyoming, Na 
Mexico, Montana, Kansas, Missoug 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas 
Last year, nearly 1,650,000 acres 
rangeland in 11 states: were treat 
with insecticides to control grassho} 
pers, while 95,633 acres were treatg 
to control Mormon crickets. 


* 

Utah sugar beet and tomato ero 
ers can expect little or no damad 
from curly top this year, entomoif 
gists at Utah State Agricultural ¢) 


WYO) 


lege report. Howard E. Dorst, fedor: 

collaborator, and Dr. George mmonference, ! 
Knowlton, extension entomologis{amprom left to 
made the forecast based on a survaliilimrank Griffin 
of breeding grounds in early Febrijimmresident, an¢ 


ary. A later survey is planned, po 
sibly in early April, which cow) 
change the outlook. 

Dr. Knowlton says experimentd 
studies have shown that two applic 
tions of DDT to beets just emergin 
or in the 10-leaf stage harboring mo 
than .75 leafhopper per foot of ro 
will destroy leafhopper numbers an 
reduce the amount of curly top. H 
says this treatment also will increas 


ee 
yo 


RIVERTOD 


the yields of beets from 10 to 35-qqmf weed cont 
However, more studies are requiregmmhemicals, cu 
before this can be generally reconigmnforced qua 
mended, he said. y speakers < 
* he eleventh 

As the soils of the Rio Grande Va fit 
ley become more saline, agronomis . state n 
at the Texas A&M Ysleta Experimenl eed and pe 


Station are narrowing their searc 
for salt tolerant plants adapted t 
this area. 

During the last two years the sta 
tion has tried several kinds of clover 
alfalfas and grasses, says Don Lon; 
necker, station agronomist. The clov 
ers that germinated and made goo 
growth on salty land were hubam an 
Madrid. Indian alfalfa also showe 
promise until attacked by the spotte 
alfalfa aphids. Sweet sudan, blu 
panicum grass and Rhodes grass a 
made good growth, with sweet suda 
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Members | 
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quarantine 

making the most forage. eed as a ma 
On the station sweet sudan greWl tho succes 
from five to seven feet tall, yet pr hich the I 
duced a sweet, succulent forage. Mi rchasog 
Longnecker said its feeding qualitiabointed up 
compared favorably with alfalfa, anys in the jy 
also made 500 pounds of seed per ac he sprayer 
for additional income. arm Bureat 
necord that 
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pread throu: 
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Use of Fertilizer 
Grows in West Texas 
Irrigated Area 


Effective 
LAMESA, TEXAS — Througho found for tt 
the southern part of the West Tex4i na) noxious 
irrigation belt cotton farmers are S¢MM ent throug 
ting an early start on spreading fe dian thistle, 
tilizer. They are also using more fe white top ax 
tilizer for each acre. Many farme said, 
in the newer irrigation areas usGq 
commercial fertilizer for the fi Spraying i 


time last year and found that it pa Ravy appli 
good dividends. This year they alj™plution whi) 
doubling the amount used. thes high 

In Glasscock and Howard counti@lN% kills, 17 
where little wells are going down Uggs at the p 
the dozens, the use of fertilizer ed on nur 
becoming widespread. Farmers wit te two-day 
small wells have found it more profil 4 panel 0; 
able to use more water and fertiliz@@Srectors j, 
on less acreage in order to increa -B. Elledge 


Msident of 


the yield. 


Pe Horn 

Leroy Colgan, county agent, La it 1956: Wa 
mesa says farmers will use twicé minty: Fo 
as much fertilizer as they did las bunty: Leg 


year. There is also a great increas 
in phosphorus fertilizers. 


“Nearly every farmer got 4 t4 
per cent reduction in cotton acreag 
this year,” said Mr. Colgan, @"™ 
they are aiming for the same numb 


of bales they grew last year. Thi effect 
coming season you'll see more ng : Raid Is h 
insect control, more fertilizer 
better use of water. Farmers in pune 
area are just now learning to do Monn 
good job of irrigation farming. d he 
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top. H 

coal RIVERTON, WYO.—Many phases 
to 350A weed control through the use of 
requiregmmnemicals, cultivation, clean seed and 


nforced quarantine were discussed 
y speakers and panels of experts at 
he eleventh annual Wyoming state 
wed and pest control conference 
ide Vall. in Riverton, Wyo., recently. 
NOMS The state meeting brought together 
erimeng@ood and pest control experts and 
from throughout Wyoming 
pted ti. well as neighboring states. 

Farm Bureau and Grange members 
the stafM.de up early panels that brought 
clover$™it many of the serious aspects of 
n Longihe weed problem in Fremont County. 
he clov™liMarles Downey, president of the 
de goo@Munty Farm Bureau, and Ray At- 
aM ANGood, Granger, were chairmen of the 
panels. 

spotte@l Members of the Grange panel— 
n, blu@ienry Bath, Floyd Lucas, S. W. 
Tass and Max Gustin—favored 
quarantine program for seed and 
eed as a major step in weed control. 
The success of a community sprayer 
hich the Riverton Valley Grange 
purchased several years ago was 
pointed up by Mr. Samuelson. Farm- 
fs in the immediate area can rent 
he sprayer for a nominal fee. Both 
arm Bureau and Granges were in 
bccord that weed control must be 
practiced everywhere to be effective. 
Reinfestation of a clean field can be 


recon 


in gre 
yet pr 
age. M 
qualitig 
fa, an 
per ac 


iS spread through wind, water, livestock 
pnd transportation of grain and feed. 
—_— Effective methods have been 
7 i found for the control of the princi- 
pal noxious weeds which are preva- 
: a lent throughout the state—Cana- 
thistle, knapweed, leafy spurge, 
top and quack grass, speakers 
as usq 
he fi Spraying in the early spring with a 
t it application of 2.4-D amine 
hey al™™pution while weeds are only a few 


| high has resulted in some 
countig kills. The importance of spray- 
down ie’ &t the proper time was empha- 
ilizer MMP“! on numerous occasions during 
‘e pro ‘anel of cou 
fertilizg lspectors inched 
increa on Elledge, Park County, reelected 
on of the group; Frank Griffin, 
nie County, elected treasurer 
; Wayne Woody, Hot Springs 


nt, La 


p twicé Dunty: 
iid las wf Howard Millsap, Fremont 
ncreas cn Thiemann, Goshen 


fr: il Young, Park County, and 
Lincoln County. Arvil 
t a té . County agent of Big Horn 
acreag as moderator. 

n, “a . ‘emann told of effective use 
numba anulated material which was 
ar. T! " effective with a minimum of 
re rig bia Ss held down crop damage 
zer é 4 
in t Said a general complaint 
to do Ritoula County was that legisla- 
P : be passed to control weeds 


4p WYOMING GROUP—Officers of the Wyoming Weed and Pest Control 
4 named at the annual meeting in Riverton, are shown above. 

left to right are Everett Spackman, state entomologist, secretary; 
- Griffin, Big Horn County, treasurer; A. B. Elledge, Park County, 
rank d Ray Webber, vice president. 


Yoblems and Progress of 
eed Control Reviewed at 
yoming State Conference 


weed killers now being employed an@ 


on federal lands. He felt a quarantine 
program would be effective. 


Mr. Larson stressed that a weed 
sprayer should be as much a part 
of a farmer’s equipment as _ his 
tractor. 


In Lincoln County the district con- 
trol board did no spraying last year 
with the result that only a few indi- 
vidual farmers went ahead with weed 
control on their own. Although re- 
sults were small, it is expected that 
more individual farmers will spray 
this year. 


It was the general opinion of the 
meeting that a statewide compulsory 
quarantine should be instituted. The 
program of quarantine in Big Horn 
County is showing good results, with 
crop raisers and feed consumers be- 
coming more and more conscious of 
“clean” feed and seed. 


Everett Spackman, state entomolo- 
gist, elected secretary of the group, 
pointed out that the quarantine pro- 
gram is set up only with the consent 
of the majority of the people affected 
in a given area. 


H. D. Rush of the Indian Agency 
at Fort Washakie, Wyo., stated 
that about 90% of the 101,000 acres 
under allotment on the reservation 
are operated by. non-Indians. The 
Indian Service requires its farmers 
to spray for control of noxious 
weeds as well as for alfalfa weevil 
and grasshoppers. About 4,000 acres 
were treated last year with good 
results, and the service is expand- 


ing its program. 


Dr. Dale Bohmont, head of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming agronomy de- 
partment, reviewed the varieties of 


spoke of several new ones under de- 
velopment. 

A panel of county agents headed 
by Louis Schilt, county agent leader 
from the University of Wyoming, dis- 
cussed many phases of the weed pro- 
gram. Bill Duncan, Fremont County, 
mentioned the formation of small 
weed control districts, similar to ditch 
districts, for an over-all control of 
weeds. He plans to expand such a 
program in this area. 

George Nelson, director of aero- 
nautics for Wyoming, talked on the 
advantages and problems of aerial 
spraying. 

Resolutions passed by the group 
called for control of weeds through 
legislation covering federal as well 
as private lands, cooperation with 
drainage ditch and canal companies 
in controlling weeds on the ditch 
right-of-ways, and the formation of 
a statewide pest control district for 
the uniform regulation of the prob- 


lems. 
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Farmers get 


335% 


COMPANY 


more profit from 


fewer acres with 


A companion high nitrogen fertilizer for your mixed goods! 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is the right nitrogen fertilizer 
to use with quality mixed fertilizer. When they use Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate, farmers realize lower unit production 
costs... more profit per acre! They make more money with 
less work, less worry—and from fewer acres. 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is guaranteed to contain 
33.5% Nitrogen: 16.75% Nitrate Nitrogen, 16.75% Ammonia 


Nitrogen. The new multi-wall 


ethylene-lined bags assure a free-flow- 


ing, easy-to-use product. 


Phillips advertises its high quality, 
high nitrogen fertilizers all year ’round 
in a comprehensive list of leading farm 
magazines. And, of course, you can al- 
ways depend on Phillips for prompt, 


efficient service. 


Now available in New 
Polyethylene-Lined 
80 and 100 Ib. bags 


poly- 


Performance That Counts / 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 

OFFICES IN: 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.— Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 

DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—606 Hubbell Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building 

PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bldg. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's Ave. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—425] Lindell Blvd. 

TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 
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Better Selling 


Richer Sales Fields for Dealer 


—TRADE WINDS— 


News That Charts Selling 
Opportunities for Dealers 


SPECTACULAR RESULTS 


Idaho Studies Show Economic 
Benefits of Thistle Control 


Editor's Note 


This article constitutes a progress 
report on a weed control project 
being carried on cooperatively by the 
Idaho Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Representing the coop- 
erating agencies in the work have 
been Hugh McKay, superintendent 
of the Tetonia Branch Station; Lam- 
bert C. Erickson, weed research ag- 
ronomist, and Jesse Hodgson, agron- 
omist with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, formerly stationed at 
Boise, The article is reprinted from 
Idaho Agricultural Science, published 
by the University of Idaho College 
of Agriculture. 


Canada thistles infest a larger 
acreage in Idaho than any other 
perennial weed. 

A recent survey of the entire Co- 
lumbia basin shows that Canada this- 
tle also is the major perennial weed 
in Montana, Oregon and Washington. 
This condition applies both in irri- 
gated and dry-farm areas. 

In Idaho, the largest thistle acre- 
ages are to be found in areas pri- 
marily concerned with the production 
of wheat and other small cereal 
grains. 


To get at the answer of how 
best and most economically to con- 
trol Canada thistle in the wheat- 
growing areas, the Idaho Station 
and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture two years ago set up an 
experiment on an irrigated farm 
near St. Anthony. This study is -to 
continue three more years but the 
results to date are so spectacu- 
lar a progress report is being 
made, 


Results so far bring out these very 
important basic points in Canada 
thistle control: 

First, they refute the attitudes fre- 
quently encountered in private dis- 
cussions among farmers, business- 
men, or persons owning, operating or 
leasing farm land having thistle in- 
festations. Weed men consider this 
negative mental attitude one of the 
toughest hurdles to clear. 

Second, the Idaho studies show the 
extremely important role of nitrogen 
as a tool in thistle control. They show 
above all that a control program 
must be planned ahead of time when 
the 2,4-D sprays are applied. 


Furthermore, they show the old 
proverb that it costs money to 
make money. Even an application 
of nitrogen after clean cultivation 
paid off. A good soil nitrogen sup- 
ply is necessary to give the crop 
a boost after 2,4-D is applied. 


That makes good sense because if 


Canada Thistle 


the thistles have taken all the avail- 
able nitrogen there is nothing left 
for the wheat to grow on. 

Following is a digest of the first 
two years’ results on the project: 

The plots cover 4 acres of an ir- 
rigated field that was badly infested 
with Canadian thistles. In fact, the 
area chosen for the plots had an aver- 
age of 30 thistle stems per square 
yard in 1953. But that is only half as 
thick as they can grow. In 1954 a 
bumper crop of 60 stems sprang up 
per square yard where there was 
nothing more than starved wheat to 
stop them. 

In general the treatments can be 
grouped into the five following 
classes: 

1. Wheat following wheat. 

2. Wheat following wheat but 
sprayed with two pounds 2,4-D per 
acre, 

3. Wheat following wheat but fer- 
tilized with 90 Ib. of nitrogen per 
acre. 

4. Wheat following wheat but 
sprayed with 2 lb. 2,4-D and ferti- 
lized with 90 Ib. of nitrogen per acre. 

5. One year bare fallow followed 
by wheat which was fertilized with 
90 Ib. of nitrogen sprayed with two 
pounds 2,4-D. 


After treating for two years the 
yields show that the only treatment 
one cannot afford is doing nothing, 
that is just wheat after wheat. 


Results of the treatments are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

When reading these results it must 
be remembered they are the results 
after only two years. There are 
three more years to go. Weed con- 
trol is a long term battle and much 
misunderstanding could result if too 
much weight is placed on any one 
figure. 

Canadian thistles— can you afford 
to keep them? So far the evidence 
is overwhelmingly against it. Such 
dramatic results may not be obtained 
except upon rare occasions, but it is 
a fair bet that the farmer who goes 
out to get them will survive better 
than the one that does not. 

No one can afford weeds because 
they affect not only the farmer but 
also the businessman and govern- 
mental unit be it low or high, local 
or national. 


Florida Sales 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Consump- 
tion of fertilizer in Florida during 
January totaled 164,261 tons, accord- 
ing to the Florida Department of 
Agriculture. This included 116,267 


tons of mixed goods and 47,994 tons 
of materials. 


Control Trials 


Yield per Total produc- Net Thistl 
Treatment acre, bu. tion cost rofit he 
1. Just wheat after wheat ............... $45.00 PP 00 60 
3 wert fertilized with 
4 Wheel wher, 90 Ib. 
nitrogen and sprayed wit! 
5. Bare fallow followe by wheat, fertilized a 7 
with 90 Ib. nitrogen and sprayed 


2 
__ , “This figure includes the one dollar per acre profit that would hav it opping 
in treatment No. |, and it includes $10 as a cost of cultivation plus 


Plans Underway for 
Range Fertilization 
Tests in California 


SACRAMENTO—Backed by favor- 
able results for the first two years, 
plans are underway for 1956 range 
fertilization tests in California. 

Dr. William E. Martin, agricultural 
extension service soils specialist of 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley, will again supervise the tests 
with the assistance of Lester J. Berry, 
range specialist with the extension 
service on the University’s Berkeley 
campus. 

Commenting on the 1955 program, 
Dr. Martin said: 

“As I look over the results obtained 
from the tests, I am most encouraged, 
particularly since the 1955 season has 
been described by ranchers as one of 
the toughest range years in Califor- 
nia history. 

“The season started with good rains 
but we had a prolonged winter drouth 
together with unseasonably cold 
weather. At some locations feed dried 
up by March and the tests had to be 
terminated or stocking rates drastic- 
ally reduced. In other cases we had 
sufficient winter showers to keep the 
feed alive until life saving rains of 
April put us back in business. 


“In looking over the tests, it 
seems quite clear that nitrogen is 
the key to increasing winter feed 
supply but that nitrogen is effec- 
tive only if sufficient phosphorus 
and sulphur are available. 


“On soils well supplied with phos- 
phorus and sulphur straight nitrogen 
applications were extremely effective. 
On soils deficient in these nutrients, 
combined treatments with nitrogen 
were necessary to produce the desired 
growth during the winter and spring 
periods.” 

Dr. Martin also noted fertilized 
areas withstood frost and cold weath- 
er better than adjacent unfertilized 
areas used as control fields. Conse- 
quently in tests where winter drouth 
was most severe, forage production 
and meats yields were greatly in- 
creased by fertilization. 

He said that results show clearly 
that range grasses can be induced to 
grow during the cool winter months 
if properly fertilized. 

“The results also show cattle can 
and will gain weight profitably with- 
out supplement on such pastures if 
stocked at proper rates,” he said. 

“Whether cattle will produce meat 
more profitably on fertilized range 
than if fed supplemental feed of equal 
cost is a project we hope to tackle 
this year.” 

On one ranch selected at random 
from the number included in tests, 
extra meat worth $32.82 was pro- 
duced for each fertilized acre during 
a grazing period of 123 days. The 
cést of fertilizer per acre was $14.74 
or a difference of $18.08 per acre in 
gross profit over the usual figure, 
Dr. Martin said. 


- NO YIELD CONTROL 

BERKELEY, CAL.—The University 
of California will intensify efforts 
this summer to find a practical con- 
trol for “no yield,” the pox disease 
plaguing Merced County sweet po- 
tato growers. Last year William C. 
Snyder and John W. Oswald, plant 
pathologists from the University of 
California found that a minute soil- 
borne fungus causes “no yield.” Ex- 
periments proved that chloropicrin 
(tear gas) and sulfur controlled the 
disease, but the quantities required 
made such control impractical for 
commercial growers, the researchers 
say. This summer Mr. Snyder and 


Mr. Oswald, with Ian Stewart, Mer-. 


ced County farm adviser, will make 
more tests with sulfur and try lower 
dosages of chloropicrin. 


crops. They are difficult to control. 
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Aphids Lead List 
Of Most Damaging 


Insects in Oregon 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Oregon's 14 
most important insect pests for 195 
have been listed by Joe Capizzi, sy, 
vey entomologist with the Oregorim 
Department of Agriculture. 

Unlike most such lists, he include 
some groups rather than species, an( 
he doesn’t make any effort to ratd 
them in order of importance from thg 
standpoint of economic depredationg 
Nor does he put a dollar and cents 
cost on the presence of these pests 
but he says it certainly runs intq 
millions. 


Mr. Capizzi says aphids as a 
group probably should head the list 
because they injure almost all agri- 
cultural and ornamental crops in 
one way or another and some spread 
virus diseases which take additional 
toll. They reproduce so rapidly 
that the few survivors of a contro] 
program can build back a damag- 
ing population within a few days. 


Here are the other nine in the list 

Mites. They are especially seriou 
on fruit and nut trees, ornamental 
and greenhouse stock. 

Cherry fruit fly. If the Orego 
cherry crop—last year valued a 
about $5,800,000—were not protected 
by near perfect control measureg 
against this pest processors and mar 
ket would turn thumbs down on thé 
fruit. 

Codling moth. The larvae of this 


Hon of insecti 
With these | 
questions aris¢ 
n the trade. 
ks, “Will th 
possible a gre 
ides, in addi 
ed in comn 
The fertiliz 
whether this 


moth attack apple and pears. If ndggelpment m 
control program were carried outggmmecessary for 
much of the crop would be unfit fommelinery for d 
market. mumber of fe 

dicated that | 


Symphylids. These pests dwell i 
the soil and are coming into the lime 
light especially for their damage td 
small fruits and commercial truck 


insecticides w 
extent, they, 
stock quantit 
ecticides to 
In order to 
he trade res 
elopments ir 
phase of agri 
a representat 
the insecticid 
dustry and 


Root weevils (Brachyrhinus, Dys 
lobus and others). Despite contro 
measures, they do considerable dam 
age each year to berries and orna 
mentals. 

Grasshoppers (melanoplus spp., and 
camnula pellucida). The grasshoppe! 
get on the list because they reducg 
forage and range land over much 0 
the state. Based on the grasshoppe 
surveys conducted by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture Plant Pest Con 
trol Branch, grasshopper contro! pro 
ject, about 422,500 acres of Orego 
range land is infested. The crop lan¢ 
infested is estimated at about 14,00 
acres. Also, an $18.7 million seed croj 
receives some damage from grass 
hoppers. 

Pear psyllium. This has been her 
several years, too, but it is a com 
stant threat to the pear industr’ 
although damage is held to a min 
mum by an effective control progra 

Spruce budworm. Population of thi 
pest is at its lowest point since 194 
—but it still stands as the No. 1d 
foliator with 541,310 acres of infesta 
tion. 

Douglas Fir beetle. This beetle sti 
ranks as the most injurious fores 
insect despite the fact epidemic in 
festations declined from 5,071.79 
acres in 1954 to 873,120 acres in 199: 


PINK BOLLWORM THREAT 

FABENS, TEXAS — Farmers ! 
this part of the Rio Grande Valle 
are keeping a watchful eye on nume 
ous small cotton fields which will 1 
be farmed this year. Even though ‘ij 
land has been abandoned, the cott0 
stalks are still standing and serve é 
a hibernating place for pink bol 
worms. Cotton growers say if the: 
stalks are not plowed under deepl 
the worms will be out early *! 
spread to adjoining farms. 
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he tat sppLICATOR WITH UNIVERSAL MOUNTING—E. S. Gandrud Co., Owa- 
| agri- Monna, Minn., offers the above insecticide applicator which fits all types of 
ops in Mgplanters and other row crop equipment. Application rates are adjustable down 


» as little as 8 oz. am acre, independent of fertilizer application rate. The 


sabe: andy applicator is on the market for this season’s use. 
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NEW PESTICIDE APPLICATORS 


. (Continued from page 1) 
he list 
serious 
nentalg 


ion of insecticides and plant food. tory people, for their reactions to 

With these facts in the background, | these new developments in the field. 
questions arise naturally among many Fertilizer mixers were asked 
n the trade. The pesticides industry | whether they presently mix insecti- 
sks, “Will these developments make | cides with plant food in their plant; 
possible a greater use of soil insecti- | if not, whether they intended to do so 
ides, in addition to what is already | at any time in the future. 


ed in commercial mixtures?” 
- : If the mixer does do this type of 
The fertilizer mixer may wonder mixing, he was asked what type of 


Orego 
ued a 
otected 
easureg 
id mar 
on the 


f thigg@gwhether this type of new application ines ‘ 
outfmmeessary for him to invest in ma- | Soproximately how 
nfit for doing the job. In fact, a y 


mixed fertilizers and pesticides he 
number of fertilizer mixers have in- xpec thi 
dicated that if farmers begin to use 


insecticides with fertilizers to a large He was also questioned as to 
extent, they, the mixers, might well | whether or not he would look with 


well ij 
ie lime 


on stock quantities of granular soil in- | favor on the development of applica- 
ontrol, Mapecticides to sell separately. tion equipment whereby the farmer 
. Dys In order to get a general idea how | would apply his pesticides unmixed 
controle’ ade regards these various de- | with fertilizers; and if this develop- 
© damgag opments in the pesticide-fertilizer | ment were to occur, would the fer- 


phase of agriculture, Croplife asked | tilizer firm take on a line of insecti- 
A representative group of people in | cides to sell separately? ’ 

the insecticide trade, the fertilizer in- Pesticide tradesmen were asked 
dustry and state and federal regula- | somewhat the same questions. “Do 
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LCTICIDE 
the 


ATTACHMENT—John Deere Planter Works, Moline, IIL, is 


deepl Sebo market this season, in limited quantities, the above insecticide 
ly al “i res can be used at planting time on Deere equipment. Illustrated 
200 fits ur-row corn planter, No. 490. A similar piece, designated as 


on a 2-row corn planter. 
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AUBURN, ALAGAMA 191 National 


LOW-COST 
EQUIVALENT 


OF BORAX 


FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


Specially developed for 
the Fertilizer Trade 


Here’s borax at the lowest cost per unit 
... it’s FERTILIZER BORATE with higher 
analysis and lower unit cost. The high 
boron content of this product is readily 
available in a form ideally suited to agri- 
cultural requirements. You'll blend the 
Fine MEsH with other plant foods for 
borated fertilizers and offer the COARSE 
MEsH for direct applications. 


You save on costs of storage, 
handling and transportation 


FERTILIZER BORATE—High Grade, be- 
cause of its higher analysis ... and lower 
moisture content (5 mols) ... saves you 
important money. In formulating mix- 
tures containing borax, only 82.9 Ibs. of 
FERTILIZER BORATE-High Grade are re- 
quired for each 100 lbs. of Borax that 
you guarantee. You figure the savings! 


Other Borates 


ible. 


SHATTO PLACE, LOE ANGELER. 100 PARK AVE 
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13.6% 


al 


tity 


Write io the office nearest you for iatormotion 


POCATELLO, DANG O. Bom 1481 
CL 7, Bax 7398 


Kaywees 


~ 1805 Ave. 


-High Grade...a slowly 
soluble lime borate for light and 
porou: soils, or in regions of high 
rainfall. Content of ranges 
from 32% to 35%. Bulletin PF-2. 


POLYBOR-2... Highly soluble. Con- 
tains 20.5% Boron or 66% 
lies as a spray or dust; compat- 
ith insecticides and fungicides 
currently in use and may be applied 
in the same solutions. Bulletin PF-4. 


2 
4 
: 
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you have as customers, fertilizer mix- 
ers who use your product in making 
special mixes for farmers?” the ques- 
tionnaire inquired. If so, in what form 
are the insecticides generally sold 
(granular, powdered or liquid) ? 


Practically all of the pesticide 
people replying to the informal 
questionnaire indicated that they 
now have as customers, fertilizer 
mixers who combine the toxicants 
with fertilizer materials. About all 
of these indicated that the pesti- 
cidal materials sold for this use 
were in the form of either granular 
or liquids. 


Almost 100% of the insecticide peo- 
ple regarded the newer developments 
as being favorable, or a “good trend.” 
Entomologists queried on the subject 
were also affirmative in their ap- 
praisal of separate applications of fer- 
tilizer and pesticides, providing the 
farmer may continue to gain the 
benefit of labor-saving in accomplish- 
ing the two jobs in one operation. 


One manufacturer, who now sells 
pesticidal materials to the fertilizer 


industry for mixing, declares that the 
advantages of dual application equip- 
ment “make this development of 
greatest importance for the long haul. 
It avoids problems of federal registra- 
tion, provides greater flexibility of 
operation, limits application of in- 
secticides to only the areas where 
they are needed.” He indicates that 
the trend is a good one. 

An entomologist in the midwest 
expressed what he called a “personal 
opinion” on the use of new applica- 
tion equipment, as follows: “We are 
not sure that placing insecticide in 
the row by any means is the most 
effective means of applying soil in- 
secticides, but so far have seen ap- 
parently similar results with row and 
broadcast treatments. 


“The planter-mounted applicators 
for granule distribution would seem 
to be an appropriate method of 
row-placement and would by-pass 
many of the objections of both fer- 
tilizer blenders and farmers. They 
are undoubtedly safer to use than 
some other procedures, especially 
spray booms mounted ahead of the 
tractor. 


“In general, results were satisfac- 
tory with those we saw or knew 
about in operation, especially con- 
sidering that 1955 was the first season 
of rather wide farmer usage. We saw 
some excellent results, probably per- 
centagewise as much as with other 
methods of application. There were 
some cases of difficulty with distribu- 
tion, but other men with seemingly 
identical equipment encountered no 
difficulty. This may be variability of 
user or of the material being used.” 

Another entomologist describes 
briefly his operational procedure with 
separate insecticides and fertilizers. 
“In our work on the corn borer, we 
treat our plots with soil insecticides 
according to recommended proce- 
dures,” he says. “We apply the insec- 
ticides broadcast with a sprayer. We 
do this in order to have more freedom 
in adjusting the amount and kind of 
fertilizer to the needs of the area.” 


_ What is the attitude of pesticide 
manufacturers who are already 
selling their materials to fertilizer 
mixers? Do they fear that the gen- 
eral adoption of applicators might 
cut into this business? 


Superphosph 


The Demand For High Analysis. 


DAVISON’S. 


State Agricultural Experiment Stations and other authori- 
tative sources are recommending fertilizers with ever in- 
. creasing plant food units per ton. High analysis fertilizers 
are in demand because they give more for each fertilizer 
dollar, Meet this demand by incorporating Davison’s: New — 
Triple Superphosphate in your formulation. 
Davison’s Triple Supérphosphate has 45/46% avail- 
able P2Os and is supplied in the easy-to-use granulated 
form or run-of-pile. 
Order Davison’s Triple Superphosphate. For complete 
information, call or write. 


- Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF; CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, 
TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, “PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA “GELS AND 
“SMICOFLUORIDES; “SOLE” PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® 


PERTILIZERS. 
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Here is the comment of on 


cide manufacturer who 
sells to fertilizer mixers: “Wa do a oe ma 

seek this business. We fee] that 7 Pde 

fertilizer business is a business ot @ aa 
own. We do not feel that most ;.mm “We Wil 
tilizer mixers have the persona to make ¢ 
trained to guide and supervise m with insect 
formulation of such products.” (Pom uses 2 
cide-fertilizer mixes.) ie It is a saf 
of entomology in th 

middle west commen healthy 
ts that he fee safety offic 


that “one of the most pertinent a 


pects of satisfactory insect contro] j Not all 
the proper application of the insect entirely 
cide. In our state, we have been 
cially interested in the placement 
the insecticide in the row with 
seed at the time of planting. We haya ° easter! 
found that when the proper applic give prope 
tion machinery is available this is Bp ins: reat 
very satisfactory method of insed ier pre 
: 1 
control for certain insect species. a sale: 
“I am sure that in the near futureqm both fields 
we will witness same outstandinggm indeed. Th 
advancements in the applicationfm that in th 
machinery used in the placement offmaverage 
insecticides for insect control. fertilizer @ 
are many instances in which them age to 4 f 
use of a fertilizer-pesticide mixturefm farmer and 
is applicable to the controjm cide indust 
problems associated with a particy- 
lar insect. However, — 
cide-fertilizer mixtures can be satis. 
factorily utilized, I am sure they'll evant 
be rapidly adopted by the grower.” presses th 
A southern entomologist who hag Will play : 
worked with some of the newer-typym few year: 
equipment for applying pesticides ang the follow 
separately in the same apgm tude: 
plication, says that “In my opinio “ F 
the type of applicators referred t 
will be, if accepted, a real boon t neg? | 


the farmer who desires to apply ad 


curate dosages of fertilizer and pest penal 


cide simultaneously. Below are liste “2. Use o 
arene of the reasons for this statd ions pol 
ment: ok 
“1. There will no danger of pest we ~~ 
cide breakdown as in some fertilize 
pesticide mixes. re of tl 
“2. Application of pesticides a wd Ke 
rapidly approaching the prescriptiofii om the 
stage. Every pest problem is differe sa no 
and different controls are reco 
mended. The farmer is enabled to fil , - 
his own “prescription,” using the mam /¢ mai 
chines giving controlled, calibrate ator are t 
output. his insectic 
it, anc 
3. The added cost of commerci@fiide withou 
mixing will be eliminated. Not 
“Conversely, difficulties will aris 
as when low grade labor gets co garding var 
fused with having to check more thalii,, meth 
one hopper. In this case, there is ficials ke, 
possibility of skips in application amicheck analy 
of putting a formulation in the hog, the ste 


per calibrated for another. 
“Despite the above, the farmer i 


tant stake j 


very apt to continue to demand Shad - 
mixtures; for, they are more con 
White Suly 
venient, require less time, equi summer, ir 
ment and thought. fertilizer n 
“The use of soil pesticides has be "8arded w 
accepted and more and more acr@™™ 4, to bet 
per year are being treated with pest] ‘he fertiliz 
cide-fertilizer mixtures. If the sale *tive ing: 
men for the new type applicators Passing in 
a good job and the manufacturegg ™st be re 
have trouble shooters available, 7, reply 
no reason why they can’t get a 
number of converts. But, the 
cide-fertilizer marriage has been separ 
summated and is indicating great mixin 
lificacy.” Ontro] offic 
The viewpoint of a middlewesté preat 
insecticide manufacturer  indicaQiyj es, bo 


his confidence that the fertilizer-P 
ticide “marriage” will last. 

“As you say, there are at least t 
machines on the market that me 
granular insecticides in the row, 
says. “This use will increase. M¢ 
fertilizer-insecticide mixtures are 4 
plied with a_ starter attachme 
There will be a sizeable use of DI 
corn borer machines for applying § 
insecticides broadcast in gran 
form. In spite of all the talk, ™ 
fertilizer manufacturers like mak 
and selling  fertilizer-insecti¢ 
mixes.” 


That his company will allow 3 
plant manager to make cust 
mixes of fertilizers and pesticidé 
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at thal trade- 

Of allow our plant manager 
St fe mixes of fertilizers 
‘soning insecticides added, only when he 
se tha” sa granular insecticide material. 
(Pestj ues a safety measure we don’t feel 
- be bypassed and still maintain 
In thal nealthy relations with labor and state 
© feel -afety officials. t 

Not all of the commentators were 
itrol iM entirely in favor of the use of ma- 
Sect chines for separate application of fer- 
tilizers and pesticides in a single 
rent (iM operation, however. One observer on 
ith th the eastern seaboard declared that to 
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ies, 


proper agronomic recommenda- 
quires a_ skilled salesman. 
“The control of soil insects is also a 
highly technical field,” he continued. 
“The salesman who would master 
both fields would be a rare individual 
indeed. Therefore, it is my opinion 
that in the northeast, at least, the 
average salesman trying to peddle 


future 
unding 
ication 


pide ili i i in one pack- 
rtilizer and insecticides in p 
ps ish to a farmer is a hazard to the 


farmer and to the fertilizer and pesti- 
cide industries as well. 


Although planter-mounted appli- 
cators for granular insecticides 
“should find a place,” a prominent 
middlewestern entomologist ex- 
presses the belief that the machine 
will play a minor role for the next 
few years, at least. He presents 
the following reasons for this atti- 


tude: 


‘1, It is an extra piece of equip- 
ment which the farmer can get along 
without if he can buy his insecticide 
ready-mixed with starter fertilizer. 


“2 Use of this unit gives the farm- 

er just one more thing to worry about 
during corn planting, a job that in- 
volves plenty of problems anyway. 
“3 The fertilizer people (at least 
some of them) are changing their 
attitude toward insecticide-fertilizer 
mixtures. Where they once fought 
hem they are now looking at them 
as a possible means of increasing fer- 
ilizer sales. 


“The main advantages of the appli- 
ator are that the farmer can vary 
his insecticide dosage more readily 
ith it, and that he can use insecti- 
ide without fertilizer if he wishes.” 

Not only are pesticide people in- 
olved in the current discussions re- 
garding various mixtures and applica- 
tion methods, but state control of- 
ficials whose responsibility it is to 
check analyses of various materials 
on the market, also have an impor- 
tant stake in the matter. 


As explained at the. National 
Plant Food Institute meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. last 
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| ©dU'PHA summer, in the case of pesticide- 

fertilizer mixtures, the pesticide is 
has 'sarded under the terms of federal 
to be the active ingredient, and 
ith pes the fertilizer the “diluent” or in- 
he salem *tive ingredient. Such mixtures 
cators Passing in interstate commerce 


must be registered. 
Ih replying to Croplife’s query on 


factur 
ble, I s 


a? Ms attitude toward the possibility of 
been ¢ armer’s being able to buy mate- 
rreat pi separately and apply them with- 


one prominent southern 
official said that he has taken 
indicat peat interest in fertilizer-pesticide 
lizer-P aie both as a problem to the 


acturer of fertilizers and regu- 
ttory control officials. 


State, he says, “we have been 
~ 0 exercise a control over these 


& well-equipped pesticide 
which functions the 
administrative head. This is not 
bili Many of the states, and the 
control official has no means 
Bros ~ the analysis of pesticides. 
4 very troublesome prob- 
am inclined to believe that 


Aman 
tention has received very little 


llow § 
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sticid 


‘ Maite & number of fertilizer manu- 
th ~ have discussed this problem 
» and it would not be an ex- 


°S especially in the analysis as -} 


aggeration to say that 99% of the 
manufacturers with whom I have 
talked would prefer not to enter this 
field. They are rather frank to admit 
that they are not familiar with pesti- 
cides, that their mixing equipment is 
not designed to properly incorporate 
a small amount of pesticides in fer- 
tilizers and that they are unwilling to 
assume the responsibility being placed 
on the mixing and selling of these 
materials, but a sale by one manufac- 
turer brings all of them into the busi- 
ness through competition. 


“As you will recall, the discus- 
sions at White Sulphur Springs last 
year and at Spring Lake, N.J. two 
years ago, the spokesman for fer- 
tilizer manufacturers urged that 
efforts be directed toward the 
manufacture of applicators where- 
by these mixtures could be mixed 
on the farm as they were being ap- 
plied rather than incorporated in 
the fertilizer at the mixing plant. 


“They pointed out so many objec- 
tionable features from a fertilizer 
manufacturers standpoint such as 
sanitation, ventilation of the building, 
liability insurance, special equipment 
for the protection of employees, in- 
crease in rate of pay on all employees 
under union rules, labeling restric- 
tions both intra state and inter state. 

“T am satisfied that if proper equip- 
ment can be made at a reasonable 
price either for use by applicators or 
by the landowner, that this will solve 
many of the troublesome problems 
that have come to our attention to 
date, and I am sure that our problems 
are going to increase in the future as 
more and more of these complex mix- 
tures are made.” 


As indicated by the state control 
official, many fertilizer mixers are not 
eager to enter into the pesticide-fer- 
tilizer mixing- business, although some 
have done so and have developed a 
profitable line of merchandise in the 
process. 


A mixer in the southeastern part 
of the U.S., who does mix the two 
products in his plant, affirms that 
he would approve “very much” his 
farmer-customers’ purchase of ma- 
chines for applying insecticides 
along with fertilizers. He reports 
that presently, however, his com- 
pany is mixing various amounts of 
pesticides with fertilizer grades 
such as 5-10-5; 4-10-6; 5-10-10; and 
6-12-6. 


His comment, however, is that “we 
do not like to mix fertilizer and in- 
secticides. Would greatly prefer they 
be applied separately. We have both 
fertilizer and insecticide plants.” 


A similar view is expressed by a 
lower midwestern fertilizer company 
spokesman who says, “I am very 
much in favor of applying pesticides 
separately from the fertilizer. In the 
first place, insecticides are more ef- 
fective applied separately, and sec- 
ondly, the rate of application of the 
fertilizer and pesticide can each be 
controlled. This is a very important 
point. 

“Economically, the total cost to the 
farmer will be materially less,” the 
fertilizer man pointed out. 

A fertilizer firm in the far west in- 
dicated on its returned questionnaire 
that not only does it presently refuse 
to mix fertilizers and pesticides, but 
that it “never” expects to do this. 

Observations made by an agrono- 
mist tend to back up statements 
made by fertilizer people. “I am sure 
that a good many fertilizer manufac- 
turers and other folks are quite happy 
over the developments which are tak- 
ing place in equipment for applying 
soil pesticides simultaneously with, 
but separate from fertilizers. 

“Certainly, it is a step in the right 
direction and there would seem to be 
no serious hindrance to the elimina- 
tion of any defects that may be pres- 
ent in the equipment as it is now de- 
veloped. 

“Even so, I am strongly of the 
opinion that a sizeable tonnage of fer- 
tilizer-pesticide mixtures will con- 
tinue to be sold,” he concludes. 
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Dr. John L. Strauss 


has commissioned 
The Kelly Ryan Equipment Co. 
of Blair, Nebraska 
TO MANUFACTURE and DISTRIBUTE 


HIS NEW 


UID FERTILIZER APPLICATOR 


THE NEW "LIQUI-FLO" 


Dr. John L. Strauss, Consultant 
Agronomist, and now Vice Presi- 
dent of the T-P Fertilizer Com- 
any, of Herman, Nebraska, who 
is an authority in the fertilizer 
field, has designed and field-tested 
a liquid fertilizer applicator more 
practical than anything now avail- 
able. He has commissioned the 
Kelly Ryan Equipment Company 
to manufacture and distribute this 
new applicator. 
The following is a description of 
the applicator and reasons for its 
superiority, by Dr. Strauss. 
The “Liqui-Flo" applicator, as pro- 
posed, was designed and based upon 
the following points: 

1. The design and equipment are 
the result of four years’ experi- 
ence in manufacturing, handling 
and applying the liquid fertilizer. 

2. Low cost. 

3. Simplicity and convenience. 

4. Practical workability. : 


The “Liqui-Fio" applicator can do the 
following: 

1. Carry over 2500 pounds of fer- 
tilizer. (275 gallons.) 

2. Cover a swath 28 feet in width. 

3. Apply fertilizer more evenly than 
dry fertilizer. 

The “Liqui-Fio" applicator has the 
following advantages over other fer- 
tilizer applicators: 

1. Low silhouette. This allows easy 
loading by gravity from a nurse 
tank or barrels on a truck. The 
low center of gravity also allows 
the equipment to be utilized 
more safely in hill country. 

2. Nothing extra to buy or 
add. The applicator is com- 
plete and ready for use. 
lt includes the trailer, 
wheels and fires, pump 
strainer, gauge, hoses and 
applicating nozzle. One has 
to merely drop in the draw 
bar pin, attach the power 
take-off pump and proceed 
with the task ahead. 

3.Large applicating nozzle 
eliminates costly stops as- 
sociated with small nozzles 
of weed spray booms. 

4.No booms. Goes wherever 
the tractor goes without — 
danger of snagging or — 


breakage. This also reduces 


the initial cost and the up- 
keep. 

5. Compact. Follows tractor closely, 
easily stored. 

6. Double outlet to allow even flow 
even on side-hills. 

7. All parts accessible for easy 
cleaning. 

8. Sturdy construction. 


9. Field proven by farms and cus- 
tom applicators. 


KELLY 
LIZVY 


10. Wide range of application. Ap- 
plies from 75 pounds to 550 
pounds of fertilizer per acre at 
tractor 

11. Wide swath of 28 feet. Allows 
farmer to do in one day what 
takes him ordinarily three days. 

12. Convertible. — used for 
weed sprayer by changing appli- 
cation nozzle only. 

13. Versatile. Tank can be removed 
from trailer to make a handy 
farm trailer. 


14. Fertilizer applied in drops 
thus minimizing any wind effects. 

park a to up 
with minimum effort. 


16. Low cost. Costs less than equip- 
ment which does less work. 


17. Can be used to apply 32% anitro- 
gen solutions if washed clean 
after operations. 

18. Can lower the cost of a ton of 
fertilizer on the ground by $4.00 
to $6.00 by saving on time and 
labor and depreciation. 


Due to the rapid and recent de- 
velopment of the liquid fertilizer 
industry, manufacturers have been 
at a loss to build a suitable appli- 
cator that could be regarded as 
standard. We feel the Liqui-Flo 
now fills all the qualifications. We 
have set a special low price of 
only $197.00 complete, net cash, 
F.O.B. factory. This price is pos- 
sible only because we are selling 
direct—no sales commissions or 
jobber mark-ups. Should any of 
your larger customers care to buy 


a Liqui-Flo machine, we suggest 
a list price of $328.33. We will 
build only a limited number of ma- 
chines this coming season. Prob- 
ably an average dealer should use 
a minimum of 3 applicators to rent 
to his customers or for his own 
direct operations. So that we may 
efficiently schedule our manufac- 
ture, we suggest you mail your 
order promptly. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 


KELLY RYAN 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
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FREIGHT RATES 


(Continued from page 1) 


thing less than half of the full ad- 
vance as originally proposed by the 
carriers. 

Trade sources here join with other 
shipping interests to comment that 
some new method must be found to 
align rail freight rates with the profit 
position of its customers. Otherwise 
the carriers must face a further dam- 
aging shift of freight from their lines 
to trucks and combination of truck 
and barge movements. 

Some are candidly depressed over 
the outlook, saying that it is now 
clear that shippers can hope for little 
relief in freight rate requests by the 
carriers. 

Trade sources also report that the 
uncertainty over action on freight 
rate increases stimulated sales prior 
to the ICC decision and that with 
some few exceptions, the big suppliers 
were able to get substantial tonnage 
on the rails before the rate advance 
went into effect. 


NEW CIRCULAR 
COLUMBIA, MO.—Nine steps in a 
program for tomato disease control 
are outlined in a new University of 

Missouri extension circular. 


D 


Give Your Product 
The Advantage Of 


BENNETT 
OUBLE PROTECTION 


FIRST... With Bennett carefully applied 
“*Hi-Bake’’ linings, scientifically selected 
to properly hold your individual product. 


Council Calls for 
Reduced Cofton Acreage 


WASHINGTON—Wnm. Rhea Blake, 
executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, has submitted 
to the House Agriculture Committee 
a nine point program designed to al- 
leviate what the council calls the 
“most critical situation ever faced by 
cotton industry.” 

One of the points calls for appro- 
priate incentive payments to farmers 
who voluntarily reduce their cotton 
acreage below their individual farm 
allotments. Another opposes substitu- 
tion of cotton poundage quotas for 
marketing quotas based on an acre- 
age allotment. 


SAVINGS PLAN 
WILMINGTON—Hercules Powder 
Cao. has announced that it would ask 
its stockholders to approve an em- 
ployee savings plan under which the 
company would contribute 25¢ for 
every dollar set aside by employees. 


“The plan, plus a proposed three-for- 


one split of the common stock, and a 
proposed stock option plan for cer- 
tain key employees, were outlined in 
detail in a proxy statement which 
accompanied notice to stockholders 
of the company’s annual meeting on 
March 20. 


SECOND . . . With Bennett's pre-tested 
containers and superior workmanship . . . 
the result of over 40 years of experience in 
steel container manufacture. 


ALABAMA MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


by pest control increases. The farm- 
er’s investment is higher today than 
at any time in the past. This together 
with restrictions on acreages of cash 
crops make it necessary to obtain the 
highest possible returns per acre. 
Therefore, Dr. Wilson concluded, the 
farmer must turn to the best avail- 
able methods for preventing losses 
from pests. 

The imported fire ant is now spread 
to 26 Alabama counties and is found 
in 10 southeastern states, reported 
G. H. Blake, Jr., API Station assis- 
tant entomologist. Based on research 
by this station, recommended control 
is 2 Ib. dieldrin or heptachlor, or 4 Ib. 
chlordane an acre, applied as sprays 
or as a granular formulation in fer- 
tilizer. Applications made in fall, win- 
ter, or early spring, he said, would 
be effective for two years. 


Cost of chemicals for control of 
weeds in cotton and in peanuts is 
about the same as that for hand 
labor when available supply of la- 
bor is adequate. The great advan- 
tage of chemical control, reported 
V. S. Searcy, station assistant 
agronomist, is where large acreage 
is to be handled with machinery 
and with a minimum of labor. 


William H. Bennett, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station entomolo- 
gist, New Orleans, labeled the pine 
bark beetle as one of the most de- 
structive forest insects in the South. 
The best control at present is rapid 
use of infested timber or cutting in- 
fested trees and spraying the bark 
with BHC. He stressed the need for 
insecticides especially for forest pest 
control and for improved portable 
spray equipment to suit requirements 
of small timberland owners. 

Food growers have nothing to fear 
from the Miller Pesticide Amendment 
if they follow label directions closely 
and avoid carelessness in using con- 
trol materials, Dr. H. L. Haller, as- 
sistant director, USDA Crops Re- 
search, Washington, D.C., told the 
conferees. The Miller bill is designed, 
he said, to permit farmers to use 
pesticides in producing food crops 
without hazard to customers. 


U. L. Diener, station assistant 
plant pathologist, declared that 
antibiotics for plant disease con- 
trol are moving from the realm of 
research to commercial production 
stage and that they offer hope 
in combating heretofore uncon- 
trollable diseases. He pointed to 
the control of apple and fireblight 
as striking results. Although at 
present not practical except on 
high-value crops, he predicted that 
the American industry through 
will make anti- 

otics available for general ~ 
culture later. 


R. R. Sanders, API aeronautical 
engineering instructor, told the groy 
that research is needed for ea 
equipment as well as for improvemen; 
on existing aerial application equip. 
ment. He emphasized the need {o, ff 
research to bring out new and radica] 
methods of dispersion. Helicopters 
he said, have given much promise jp, 
solving many problems of the aeriaj 
applicator. 


Reporting several years’ research 
in Alabama, W. G. Eden, station en. 
tomologist, declared that, except for 
the sugar cane beetle, most soil pests 
can be controlled effectively with in- 
secticide - fertilizer mixtures. Such 
mixtures, he pointed out, make it Pos- 
sible for the farmer to do two im. 
portant jobs in one operation. 

Brush control is the major problem 
connected with electric power trans. 
mission in the Tennessee Valley re. 
gion, D. C. Francisco, TVA right-of. 
way supervisor, Chattanooga, told the 
group. He said that 95% of the brush 
had been eliminated by two chemical 
applications. 

Although the boll weevil may be 
resistant to chlorinated hydrocarbon 
insecticides in some areas, there is 
little or no evidence of resistance in 
Alabama, stated Dr. F. S. Arant, API 
zoology-entomology department head. 
There is experimental evidence, how- 
ever, that the cotton aphid has de- 
veloped resistance to BHC in some 
areas of the state. Insecticides such 
as toxaphene, heptachlor, endrin, diel- 
drin, BHC, and aldrin were highly 
effective in controlling boll weevils 
in 1955 field experiments, Dr. Arant 


reported. 


At the closing session of the con- 
ference, Dr. Haller urged for a sound 
educational program that emphasizes 
proper selection of pesticides and 
their safe use. Such a program, he 
said, is necessary because of the haz- 
ards in handling and using pesticides. 
Poisoning has occurred from manu- 
facture and formulation, application 
residues, and exposure. Such acci- 
dents were caused mostly by care- 
lessness in handling the materials. 

Other guest speakers included: 
Floyd Cossitt, assistant regional for- 
ester, U.S. Forest Service, Atlanta, 


. Ga.; Robert B. Dean, district agent, 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, State 
College, Miss.; F. I. Jeffrey, super- 
visor, Southern Plant Pest Control 
Area, Montgomery; H. R. Johnson, 
in charge, Forest Insect Laboratory, 
Gulfport, Miss.; R. M. Russell, techni- 
cal director, Orkin Exterminating Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., and E. B. Vinson, gen- 
eral manager, Dexter Pest Control 
Service, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 
API staff members on the program 
were: Dr. E. J. Cairns, C. C. Carlton, 
Dr. D. E. Davis, Dr. M. C. Huntley, 
Dr. George I. Garin, L. L. Hyche, 
J. M. Lawrence, R. L. Robertson 
W. A. Ruffin, Dr. R. L. Self, Dr 


You add to the quality of your product when you package 
it in a Bennett steel container. Bennett pails and drums give 
your product positive protection in storage and in transit. 
Every Bennett container is pre-tested at the factory. With all 
their _ Superior qualities Bennett steel containers are 
surprisingly low in cost. 


If your product requires lined containers, Bennett engineers 
welcome the opportunity to consult with you as to the proper 
type of “Hi-Bake” lining for your specific product. Investi- 
gate Bennett’s services today. 


Get the Facts on Lined Containers 
Write today for this informative booklet 
on Bennett "Hi-Bake" pails and drums. 


BENNETT INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 


PEOTONE, ILLINOIS 


40 MILES SOUTH OF CHICAGO LOOP ON ROUTE U. S. 54 
a Chicago Telephone Long Dist 
INterocean 8-9480 Peotone 2791 


FOLLOWING THE FERTILIZER CROWD...? 


Today—and tomorrow—it’s granulated fertilizer for 
lower production costs and high mechanical quality—and 
most important—for ever increasing consumer demand. 

If you foresee granulation in your future you'll want 
a proven system at lowest possible cost—the proof is in the 
pudding—units operating at Big Flats, New York, and: 
LYONS, N.Y. _ENGLISHTOWN, N.J. OTTUMWA, IOWA 
GREEN BAY, WIS. WHITEWATER, WIS, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 
EDISON, CALIF. TORONTO, CANADA CHATAM, CANADA 


FERTILIZER ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
(EQUIPMENT MFG.) 


FERTILIZER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 
(PLANT CONSTRUCTION) 


MEMORIAL DRIVE GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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“heres why 
IT handle 


“My Mathieson dealership gives me a complete line 
of top-quality agricultural products from one depend- 
able source of supply. Mathieson’s high analysis pel- 
letized Ammo-Phos® fertilizer gives my customers 
completely water soluble plant food. It’s easy to 
handle, store and apply and Ammo-Phos is available 
in various grades to fit crop and soil requirements. 
Mathieson Anhydrous Ammonia, the most concen- 
trated nitrogen fertilizer known, has helped my 
customers get big, profitable yields of top-quality 


crops. The complete line of Mathieson Pesticides in- 


cludes the latest developments in insecticides, herbi- 
cides, fungicides and grain storage fumigants. For 
moisture control nothing beats Mathieson’s portable 
irrigation systems. Each system is engineered to fit 


the requirements of the individual farm and farmer | 


and gives years of trouble-free operation. 


And to make my Mathieson dealership more 
profitable, Mathieson helps me make sales by back- 
ing their complete line of agricultural products with 
advertising in magazines, on the air, and at point- 
of-sale. I certainly value my Mathieson dealership.” 

* 


* * * 


At Olin Mathieson, agronomists, engineers and chemists, 
in cooperation with state and national agricultural author- 
ities, are working to help all farmers reach the goal of 
more profitable production. As a Mathieson dealer you 
can help build better farms and a better future for the 
farmers in your community. 


Write Mathieson today. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION ° 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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PEST CONTROL WORKERS ORGANIZE—The Alabama Association for 
Control of Economic Pests was organized recently at Auburn during the 
Alabama Pest Control Conference. Newly elected officers are shown in the 
top photo. Seated, from left to right, are G. R. Williamson, Montgomery, 
president, and Norman Downey, Birmingham, director. Standing are U. L. 
Diener, assistant plant pathologist, vice president, and W. G. Eden, entomolo- 
gist, secretary-treasurer, both of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Auburn. Three men taking part in the conference 
are shown in the lower photo. They are G. H. Blake, Jr., API Experiment 
Station entomologist, and general chairman of the conference committee, 
H. L. Haller, assistant director, U.S. Department of Agriculture Crops Re- 
search, Washington, and Dr. Coyt Wilson, associate director and assistant 
dean, API Agricultural Experiment Station and School of Agriculture. 


Charles F. Simmons and T. R. Ad- 
kins. 

Chairmen of various sessions were: 
Dr. Wilson, Dr. Arant, L. M. Ware, 
Dr. J. A. Lyle, and W. B. DeVall of 
the API Station staff, and Commis- 
sioner A. W. Todd, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries. 

An important result of the con- 
ference was the formal organization 
of the Alabama Association for Con- 
trol of Economic Pests, adoption of a 
constitution, and election of the fol- 
lowing officers: G. R. Williamson, Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Service, Mont- 
gomery, president; L. L. Diener, sta- 


tion assistant plant pathologist, Au- 
burn, vice president; W. G. Eden, sta- 
tion entomologist, Auburn, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors elected were: Norman 
Downey, Hercules Powder Co., Bir- 
mingham; H. C. Young, USDA, 
Florala, Ala.; T. J. Cavanagh, Bay 
City Termite Control Co., Mobile; 
J. E. Ziegler, Velsicol Chemical Corp., 
Millbrook, Ala.; B. P. Livingston, 
chief, Division of Plant Industry, 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries, Montgomery, and Oscar 
Frazier, Centralla Farmers Coop, 
Selma, Ala. 


CHEMICAL 
=| APPLICATORS 


A 


PLANTER ATTACHMENT 
e Fits all planters 


Hi or LO SPREADER-ETTE 
¢ Drops insecticides into corn whorls. Kills borers as they 


¢ Applies dry, granular insecticides try to enter plant after hatching. 
° — mixing insecticides with ¢ One application effective for weeks 
« Controls wireworms, rootworms,mag- = * Quickly adjusts to heights of 3, 4 and 5 feet 
gots, etc. © Sows all legume seeds. 
SPREADER-ETTE 


e Attaches to your Gandy Spreader-Seeder 


e Applies dry granular chemicals for wireworm or 
rootworm control 


¢ Eliminates mixing of insecticides with fertilizer 
¢ Sows all legume seeds 
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Congressional Subcommittee 
Hears Research Testimony 


In his testimony before the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, when 
this group was gathering information toward 
weighing budget matters for various services of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture recently, 
Dr. A. H. Moseman, director of Crops Research, 
Agricultural Research Adm. pointed out some im- 
portant facts for the Congressmen. 

We think that portions of his presentation are 
good for the agricultural chemical trade to review; 
and it is certainly very worth while for our na- 
tion’s lawmakers to consider. 


Dr. Moseman presented a strong case for the 
expansion of research projects in a number of 
fields, pointing out how new varieties of better- 
yielding and disease-resistant crops have been in- 
troduced; new chemicals developed to cut labor 
costs and reduce losses; systemics, antibiotics, and 
new herbicides found for new uses in agriculture; 
and extensive research in entomology has resulted 
already in important progress in agricultural pest 
control, both chemical and biological. 


Among the facts presented by Dr. Mose- 
man before the subcommittee were some 
that bring new perspective to the destruc- 
tive role played by insect pests. For in- 
stance, he called attention to the matter of 
competition between cattle, rodents and in- 
sects for forage. 


“It now appears that cattle on moderately 
grazed, brush-covered range of the southern Great 
Plains, consume only one fourth to one third of 
the total forage produce. Yearling steers consume 
only 13-15 Ib. of dry matter per head per day, 
yet four years of study have disclosed that an 


average of at least 45 lb. of dry matter per steer © 


disappeared each day. 


“Approximately 20 lb. of rodents were pro- 
duced per acre as compared with 40 lb. of beef. 
During the period of July 20 to September 24, 
1954, grasshcppers were largely responsible for 
the disappearance of almost one half of the forage. 
Natural factors, such as hail, wind, pounding rain, 
leaching, oxidation, decomposition, translocation 
and trampling, also ‘used’ the forage.” 


The Crops Research director reviewed a num- 
ber of other interesting facts, too. Although some 
of this information has been aired before in dif- 
ferent places, it becomes more impressive when 
consolidated. Here are some additional things Dr. 
Moseman told the members of the subcommittee: 


That the control of chickweed in alfalfa 
reduced plant disease in the crop. “Observa- 
tions in experimental plots at Beltsville, 
Md., indicate that a heavy growth of chick- 
weed in alfalfa favored development and 
spread of the crown rot fungus, Sclerotinia 
trifolium. When chickweed was controlled 
with a weedicide, the fungus was much less 
damaging to the alfalfa, presumably because 
of sufficient aeration around the plants at 
ground ievel to check development of the 
disease organism,” he said. 


Experiments with Streptomycin for control of 
bacterial leaf-spot disease of sesame were de- 
scribed by Dr. Moseman, too. He reported that 
seed treated with Streptomycin may be an effec- 
tive control measure for this disease. “Plants 
grown from seed treated by soaking for 20 minutes 
in a solution containing 1,000 parts per million of 
Streptomycin remained free of the disease through- 
out the season,” he told the subcommittee. In a 
similar plot, grown from untreated seed, bacterial 
leaf spot was very prevalent by midseason. The 
concentration of Streptomycin is still under study, 
he said, to find the optimum amount for best 
results, but the point is, progress is being made. 


In horticultural crops, too, research is bringing 


new information of potential aid to agriculture. 
Dr. Moseman said that 2,4,5-T sprays applied to 
apricots increased the size of the fruit and ad- 
vanced the maturity by several days. The sprays 
resulted in a 10 to 15% increase in fruit size and 
was also highly effective in retarding fruit drop 
prior to harvest. 


- This type of application, using hormone 
sprays such as 2,4,5-T, is not for the ama- 
_ teur to attempt, however. When applied at 
a concentration of 50 parts per million, the 
2,4,5-T malformed peach fruits and caused 
uneven ripening, it was reported. Still, fur- 
ther research along this line can result in a 
reduction of the hazards involved so eventu- 
ally, such activities may be commonplace. 


Another antibiotic material, Terramycin, at 


first believed to have potential value chiefly for 


killing certain bacteria that attack plants, was 
found also to control various fungus diseases such 
as bean rust and downy mildew of lima beans. 


Use of 2,4,5-T applied at an early stage of 
growth as an aqueous spray, 1.5 parts per million 
concentration, caused Fordhook 242 lima beans 
to drop their early flowers and later develop into 
plants two and a half times the size of unsprayed 
ones. In field trials, he said, yield increases of 
200 to 300 lb. an acre of fresh beans resulted 
from such spray treatments. 


In entomology, research is revealing 
numerous interesting facts, also, Dr. Mose- 
man declared. Among these experiments are 
studies dealing with the nutritional require- 
ments of pink bollworm; development of 
parasites to reduce bollworm populations; 
research to find more effective means to 
control spotted alfalfa aphid, and a study of 
the mite vector of wheat streak-mosaic. 


Research on stored grain insects have also 
resulted in interesting discoveries, he said. In con- 
nection with surveys conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service for control of the khapra 
beetle, the presence of several additional grain- 
storage beetles have been revealed. Trogoderma 
boron was found to be widespread in the West 
Central States and appears to be an important 
pest in parts of Kansas. Other less important 
pests of grain that have been identified from the 
Southwestern U.S. are T. parabile, T. simplex and 
Attagenus alfierii. Prior to these identifications, 
Dr. Moseman said, little was known about the 
distribution of these various pests, and A. alfierii 
was not known previously to occur in North 
America. 


These are merely highlights of the many items 
of research described by Dr. Moseman as he testi- 
fied before the Congressional subcommittee. 

We think that it is important for these law- 
makers to be apprised of the important role re- 
search plays in the development of modern agri- 
culture. They need to see more of the farm picture 
than meets the eye via newspaper articles and 
other media which frequently convey only the 
impression that agriculture is about ready to fall 
flat on its face. 


An important point made in much of the 
testimony before the subcommittee was of 
particular significance just now. That is, 
that application of these new methods and 
materials does not necessarily add to sur- 
pluses, but on the contrary, make it possible 
for the farmer to lower his unit cost of pro- 
duction to the extent that he can still realize 
a profit by growing smaller quantities. 


This, we think, is ample justification for con- 
tinued research in agriculture. The cost-price 
squeeze points up this fact probably more dramati- 
cally than anything else right now. But we are 
happy to see this kind of information getting 
through to our Congressional committees. 
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ad EXPANSION UNDER WAY—Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, IL, 
ase, fd, Construction of a 55,000 sq. ft. addition to its plant to meet 
Mlated j ‘mands for its “Payloader” tractor-shovels. The new buildings, 
As year n the shaded portions of the picture, are expected to be completed 
"ide YS the plant a total of $68,000 sq. ft. The new facilities will 
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8. D. Conant 


F. G, Bemis, Jr. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Gets 2 New Directors 


ST. LOUIS—F. G. Bemis, Jr., of 
Minneapolis and S. D. Conant of St. 
Louis were elected to the board of 
directors of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at a 
recent stockholders’ meeting in St. 
Louis. F. M. Ewer, Boston, and R. D. 
McAusland, Seattle, who were for- 


merly Bemis directors, recently re- 


tired. 


Mr. Bemis has been active with the 
company since 1954 as administrative 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of research and development, 
in Minneapolis. He is a graduate of 
Stanford University and holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in business administra- 
tion from Harvard Business School. 
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Classifed advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


North Carolina Tonnage 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Fertilizer sales in 
North Carolina during January total- 
ed 86,554 tons, compared with 109,528 
tons in January, 1955, according to 
the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture. Sales for the first seven 
months of this fiscal year totaled 
311,736 tons, compared with 374,003 
tons in a corresponding period a year 
earlier. 


FARM LAND PRICES UP 


ST. PAUL—In spite of a decline in 
prices of farm products in the past 
year, farm land prices in Minnesota 
continued to increase in 1955. The in- 
crease from 1954 to 1955 was 7% or 
an average of $8 per acre. The state 
average is now $121 per acre. 
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